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PREFACE 



The presence rtf lelevision in our lives has received increased al- 
^ lenlion in receni years, wiih many people expressing concern over iis 
possible negalive influence. Children who cannot distinguish reality 
from fantasy watcHi TV for an astonishing number of hours, and often 
without adult supervision. One response to this problem has been to 
criticize television— and the critics have been many. Spme condemn 
TV's use of violence, exploitation of sex, and its emphasis on bland, 
programming. Otihers criticize the frequency and type of TV com- 
mercials ~ especially on programs directed at children who may not 
understand the persuasive interest of the messages. 

Parents say they feel vaguely guilty about the amoun* of^ TV that 

' their children (and. they, themselves) watch. Yet they are uncertain 

^hat to do about it. Teachers express concern that students spend so 
much time watching TV that ihey fall behind in learning basic skills. 
Youth leaders wonder ho*v«to involve children in constructive activities 
thjat provide a structure for dealing productively with TV. All are 
^ l<|oking for help, information, and suggestions. - 

Criticism need not be Mhe only approach to the problem of TVs 
ovcrwhdming impact on the lives * of America's children. There is 
another! strategy and it forms the basis upon whic^ this manual has 

- been . developed. It is to help tht viewers of lelevision . to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the techniques, the content, and the 

'Structure of tejlii'ision, while encouraging them to take a more active 
viewing role. /The staff of SEDL believes that television has an 
unrealized potential for making con^^tructive contributions to the lives 
of children. The. purpose of training adults who may then train 
children in critical TV viewing sk>ills is to help them all make positive 
use of television. 

Th\s manual has been dev<^lopcd to help these" three groups — 
parents, teachers and Voulh leaders — to focus on the issues, and to 
learn strategics aiid^ skills,- and to provide activities *to help the 
children with whom tt)ey interact. These adults, itr turn, may have an 
impact on the lives of, television's 'most vulner^ible audience — 
cbildren, 
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INTRODUCTION 



This TralniiiR IVIuniiai has been developed lo provide inlorniaiion and 
ideas lor (raining adulis in criiical TV viewing skill awareness so ihey 
may, in lurn, leach ihese skills lo children, Soifle ol ihe intornunion is 
lor general use, and oiher seciions are aimed A\ specific audiences, i.e., 
teachers, parenis, and youih leaders. 

Accepiing ihe premise ihai it would be impossible, or ai besi ditticuli, 
lo change children's TV viewing habiis cxcepi over a prolonged period ol 
lime and coniaci, ihe SEDL siall' deiermincd ihai ihese skills could bcsi 
be lauglii by ihosV persons who have susiained coniaci wiih children — 
parents, leachers, and youih leaders. Realizing, in addiiion, lhai ii would 
be dilTicull lo reath large groups of these people, ihe decision was made, 
lo offer training to leaders al national meetings. These leaders anild, 
in lurn, train others in their organi/ations in dcvelophig criiical TV 
viewing skills with children. The Triiininf; Manual \\as developed with 
this object ivejn mind. y> 

The Training Maniiaris organii^ed into si\ sections. Both the ioreword 
and Intmductioff c\prQss the need for dcvclopnieni of criiical TV viewing 
skills in children and explain the attempt ta nie<it this need by training 
teachers, parents, and youth leaders. F urther explanation of the manual 
is given in How lo Use This MimuaL An Overview oj the Project 
discusses the background and goals of the Ct;itical TV Viewing Skills 
Project. The section Children and T\' point out facts about television 
programming, its iiiipaci^ and ways children i elate to it,. The section on 
General Trainini^*^ Helps gives suggestions for training adults, preparing 
workshops, and selecting and definiiig objectives. It, explains tlie activity 
scripts which are bri^f outlines of workshop activities foi training leaders 
of different organi/ations, and includes sample evaluation forms. 

The Aiypendices ^:ow\lv^\\ resoiirce lists of books, periodicals, and olHei- 
materials intended lo provide background information for trainers and to 
enrich learning for students. A review of the literature on TV and 
children is also included, as well a.s descriptions and order forms for 
available Criiical TV Viexying Skills materials developed by Souih\vesi 
Educational Deyclopmenr Laboratory for clcn'ieniarv-age children. 
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HOW TO USE THIS 
MANUAL 



This TraininK Manual is designed to be used by those who provide 
training tp parents, teachers, or youth leaders. This training may take one 
or raore of the following forms: 

1. preseniinK information about critical TV viewing skills to a group of 
peopld, 

2. leading a discission about critical TV viewing skills, 

3. leachinK people techniques for applying critical TV Viewing skills, 

4. leachinK people how to use the SEpL materials and how, to ufi^ 
TV itself as a resource, and 

5. organizinK efforts lo help a group make its concerns known to a 
variety of agencies. 

You may, in fact, havo, responsibility for doing all five of these 
tasks at one time or another. This manual is intended to help you with 
each of these tasks. 

Betause the needs and strategies of teachers, pai-ents, and youth 
leaders differ somewhat, there are separate sections of this manual' 
designed for each group. In addition, there are general training guides 
and activities for any group. ^ 

' The manual is intended as a resource and guide. It is not designed 
to be read aloud lo a group. Rather, workshop leaders will need to 
select portions to be used, and prepare their presentations in advance. 
Activities may be modified, added to,, or deleted in order lo develotf 
designs that are most appropriate for particular groups. An activij||y 
that was designed for youth leaders might be effective with parents, 
loo. Use of the entire manua/l will provide as many options as possible 
for training otherS in criticial TV viewing skills. 

As a workshop leader yoii will need to become familiar »with the 
philosophy of th6 Critical TV Viewing Skills Project, the materials that 

. are available, and literature on the effects of TV viewing. This manual 
contains three main sections: background information, workshop 
guides, ind appendices with resources. •Read all the sections carefully 
before p(lanning a workshop., then you can tailor a workshop lo meet 

' the needs of a particular group. 



AN OVERVIEW OF 
THE CRITICAL TV 
VIEWING SKILLS 
PR0JECT 



The Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) under 
contract with the U.S. Office of Education has developed a program 
designed to leach critical television viewing skills to elementary schoo^ 

students. < . 

The proftram focuses on eiKht primary tekvision viewing skills: 

1. distinKuishinK program elements, such as music, special effects, 
costumes, settings, color, etc. 

2. making judicious use of viewing time, ' 

3. understanding psychological implications of advertising, 

4. distinguishing fact from fiction, 

5. recognizing and appreciating differing views, 

6. understanding content pf dramatic presentations, public affairs, 
news, and other programming, / 

7. undc'rstanding style of dramatic presentations, public affairs, 
news,* and other program formats, and 

8. understandtng the relation between television programming and 
the printed w^jrd. 

There are two major. reasons why it is important to teach students to 
be critical television viewers. First, students spend many hours each 
day watching television. Second, a substantial body of evidence in- 
dicates, that television content influences the information, attitudes,* and 
behavior of television viewers, especially students. This evidence shows 
that the effects of what is learned from television are not trcccssarily 
neutral; sometimes the effects are beneficial and sometimes they are 
alarmingly negative. 

The impact oT what is learned from television is especially great for 
students. Television provides information abowt many areas of life^^ 
which are important ^o a student's development. A student can learn 
many social skills and values from television programs and com- 
mercials. These values ipay be desirabje or undesirable, and may range 
from aggressive behavior to sex roles. Th* two problems involved in 
students' learning from television are 1) they often do not understand 
the intent or the message of the program, and 2) they tend to have 
difficulty separating reality from fantasy or whaj is relevant lojheir 
lives from what is not relevant to their lives. As a result, children 
often learn different things from television than parents and teachers 
would wish for them to learn. 



Therefore, ideas, models, and approaches need to be developed lo 
make iel(?yision a positive influence in sludenis* lives. This can be done 
by using Vhai is known about Ihe effecis of television, or children and 
what is known about the methods of modifying its effects to develop 
materials, procedures and techinques for teaching studenfs to be critical 
television consumers. Students can be taught lo evaluate whether or 
not television content is real, whether or not it is relevant lo their 
lives, whether or not it reflects reality, and to understand motivations, 
and psychological implications. These skills can be taught in ways 
similar to those used to teach students to. evaluate the content of other 
media such as literature or drama. The gOal of teaching children these 
skills is to reduce the undesirable consequences of television viewing on 
students and to maximize the potentially positive learning op- 
portunities. 
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CHILDREN AND TV 



Did you know that . . . 

★ More American households have TV sets than have indoor plum^ 
bing. 

^ Most children are rcKuliir television vievvers by the age of three. 

★ Some preschoflj children would rather watch television than play 
with their schoofmates. 

★ Children younger than 8 years of age have difficulty telling the 
difference between TV commercials and programs. 

^ Television greatly expands children's awareness of the world around 
I hem. 

★ There are more TV sets than people in the United States. 

★ Children of the television era are more knowledgeable than the 
children of previous generalfons in a ^variety of topics including 
symbolic and visual commnnicatioin/ social issues, and historical 
events. 

> Children gain most of (heir occupational knowledge from television 
■it Only six out of ten characters portrayed on TV programs have 
identifiable job». 

★ Students, especially young students; can be negatively influenced by 
television. s 

The negative effects of TV on children are due largely to three com- 
ponents of the television-viewer interaction, first, television is a com- 
munication medium and thus susceptible to distortion. Th? events, 
characters, and actions portrayed, whether in a news program, (a 
documentary, a comedy, or. a dramaic-presentation, can never be totally 
real and realistic, but rather are part of an unavoidably distorted" and 
abridged presentation of reality. Second, television is a commercial in- 
dustry in America and thus must be responsive to commercial pressures. 
While many television professionals would prefer to use the industry as a 
vehicle to bring a variety of enriching programs into people's liv^, they 
must contend with Mhe economic necessity of attracting a viewing 
audience through programs which appeal to a farge cross section of 
people. Third, young children, because^ pf their incomplete cognitive 
development, often fail to interpret portra^i^als in television programs and 
commercials realisticaliy. For example, young children infer that a 
television character did something bad if something bad happensi to the 
character as a consequence. Also, children are unsophisticated regarding 
different forftiats and persuasive techniques used in television advcpising. 
* .Students' critical viewing and evaluation of television contend is fun- 
damental if television is to he a positive contributor to their lives. By 
comparing television with other sciurccs of information, students can be 
m6re sophisticated'consumers of television. 1 , 



Television can and should be cdiicalional resource. II can be a 
window opening Co ihe world. Il can introduce students to places far and 
near; events past, present and future; and the ideas of many peoples. The 
primary obje^ive of the SEDL program is to enable elementary school 
students. Ihroi^h their teachers and parents and through youth 
organization leaders, to benefit from television. 

A project to lealh critical television viewing skills m'usi utilize people 
who not only have contact with elementary school students, but who have 
a stWained contact with students. Parents and teachers are the primary 
persons who have long-term contacts with' elementary school students. 
They could, over a long period of lime, help to enable and encourage 
students to become more aware and knowledgeable, to analyze, and to 
develop a more realistic understanding of television programming. 
Therefore, the main emphasis of Ihe SEDL project is on leaching and 
training adults — teachers, educators, parents, and youth leaders — who 
can in turn work with students over a long period of lime. 
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GENERAL 
SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TRAINING 

(If you already have experi- 
ence in (eachinK adults, and 
feel comfortable in that role, 
vou may wani to skip this 
section.) 



ADULTS 



% There arc ceriain philosophies lo keep in mind when leaching or training 
adiihs. Most ^diihs arc realislic and learn best when Ihcy know what ihe 
obieciives arc. Because of ihcir varied experience and knowledge in iJiversc 
areas, adiills have a sense o( whal is workable and what is nol/l earning is 
faciliiated when adults can associate new material to their p^ist experiences. 
If the material presented is related to a job, the home, or volunteer ex- 
perience, it will be easier for the mature student to remember and accept 
more readily. 

Adults come to learning situations voluntarily. They are not a captive 
audience like school children. They are not likely to return for continuing 
training if il isn't interesting, informative, and practical. -Aduhs arc busy 
people with many activities and responsibilities competing for their time. 
Often they are tired wheu they eome to a training session. Therefore^ a. 
Vomforlable environment is a necessity for adult learners. They appreciate 
teaching methods and techniques which provide a change of pace or add 
interest and lYimor. In fact, adult learning is accelerated, in an informal, 
friendly climate. - y 

When compared lo children as students, adults are more likcjy to have set 
idefis and are less willing to*adopt new methods. Often they dre intolerant.of 
learning theories for the theory's sake, and of performing tasks which seem 
to them "busy work." Adults want to see their new knowledge applied lo 
the objectives and theories applied to practical problems. They learn better 
by "doing" rather than from what they hear, see* or read. 

Most iihpprtantly, aduliv are self motivated learners and leani more 
successfully at their own, pace. They are accustomed to being treated as 
mature responsible human beings with vahiabfe ideas and experiences. Their 
learnii>g is enhanced when they can share their ideas and experitfTce with the 
leader and the group. Adults are exciting students because they ultimately 
h<rlp the leader teach, aikf they share their knowledge enthusiastically with 
others. , 
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REMEMBER WHEN TRAINING 
ADULTS... . 

1. Be M clear «$ possible about the obJe<tives of the worknliop. 

DonM make the participants guess w»)at Ihcy arc supposed to be 

learning. . - 

2t Always be Vespectful of the people you are tralninx.\ - 

Most people are doing the best they can with whatever resources 
they have. 

3. dive them credit for being competent people. 

Don't talk "dow«'' to your audience. Remember that ni^st who 
attend your workshop are (I)- eager to learn and (2) possibly experts in 
o<0er fields. 

4. Acknowledge their physical needs. 

Provide comfortable chairs. adequate ventilation, and good lightmg. 
Provide coffee or other light refreshments throughout the session or 
allow for breaks at least every l'/2-2 ho\irs. Include activities which 
build enthusiasm and morale. Vary the, pace to prevent boredom and 

fatigue. ^ ♦ 

•5. Start and finish on time. 

Adults have schedules to keep and many demands on their time. 
6 Give them plenty of opportunitltes to contribute their idea?*. 

It is very difficult for adults to sit and listen for an extended period, 
without gettmg bored or impatient. 
7. Give them credit for their experience. 

A participant may say something with which you disagree. Make 
sure that your response affirms the person who made the comment, 
without creating dissent. For example, a participant may say: 

'7 can't be a policeman in my house. I'm not noinn to hann 
around all the time to make sure my kids don V watch certain TV 

programs*-" . 
An effective response might be: ' . y. 

"It's hprd to be aware of what our kids are watatfinfi all the tune. 
I would encourage you to be as involved with their W viewing 
habits as you have the time and the energy to he.^ Hopefully this 
training will offer you some suggestions that won 7 impose a big 
< time burden on you." ' «s " 

Or a teacher in your workshop may say: 

"My day is so jam-packed with state and district requirements I 
. don V have time for any more things. " 
Your reply should acknowledge the teacher's frustration and at the 
same time encourage openness to your ideas. 

"We^re all aware of the heavy demands being placed on teachers 
these days. And most parents really appreciate the job teaclms do ^ 
. under the circumstances. This wqrkshop is simply going to offer 
some ideas and materials that teachers may or may not choose to 
use. I do think some of^he^suggestionsfor Critical TV Viewing 
Skills can be used in the lessons you're teaching now without 
changing goals you 've set for your students. Whatever you decide, 
i /'// trust your judgment as a professional to know whether or not 
. a particular suggestion is right for you and your cla.s.s. " ' 

5. Build Ihe pirtlcipant*s Sense of competence. 

Undef np.circumslanccs should someone fct\ more madequatt after 

training! * ' ^ < 



GETTING READY 
FOR Tm 
WORKSHOP 



PLANNING 

As leader of a workshop you will wani everylhing lo go as smoolhly as 
possible. The mosi iniporlani elemeni in a siieeessfiil workshop is 
PI,ANNIN(;. There are several qiicslions which should be answered 
before designing ihe workshop/ They are almosi ihe same as ihe 
iradinonal queslions journalism students answer when writing a lead for 
a story: WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? WHY? HOW? 

1. WHO arc Ihe parltcipttnts In the workshop Kolnj{ U\ be? 

Thfs is an important question for obvious reasons, A group of parents 
may have different concerns from a group of teachers. Although both 
groups will be interested in ways lo wo|| with children, they usually 
approach their work from different perspectives. Also, organizations 
which work with youth have different program emphases. Workshops can 
and should be tailored to Ihe specific needs of the group attending. Selecl 
activities and examples' that are. directly applicable to the needs ^nd goals 
of the^ audience, Tliis does not mean that some of the activities are not 
appropriate for one group or the othe^ rather that the in)pact of a 
workshop can be increased by making it directly applicable to the lives of 
the pariicipanis. . . 

In addition trt asking WHO wilf be attending your workshop, you need 
lo know how many partKir'^^"^*'^ ,you will have. Many activities are 
dcsignejl for small or farg^ groups, but not for both. You will also need 
ro adjust The style of presentation somewhat depending on the number 
Attending. An informal c^^nversational style may be perfect for a group of 
ten, but it could easily ^fall flat with a group of ninety. Cobversely, a 
formal, highly structure^ presentatinn might be effective with a group of 
ninety, but. seem terribly stuffy to the group of ten. ^ X. 

2. WHAT do you'hopt' lo accomplish with this workshop? 

. This is one of the most critical questions you must ask yourself. when 
planning a workshop. To a large extent the answer to this question will 
determine evcrvlhing else vou do. This important question will be ad- 
dressed fur|her in the section entitled, SELECTING OB.IECTIVES. Be 
sure lo read il carefuUy.y * 

,Why is Ihis questiofHo importan,!? It is important because it will force 
you tQ ask yourself two other importanl questions, '"What should I do?"" 
and '*Why am I noinfi to do it?** • ^ 
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Often a workshop is less effective than it could be because appropriate 
objeolives were not chosen. For example, a workshop for teachers which 
focuses on the SUZIE STORIES and ways they could be used in » 
language arts class might be very well executed. Yeti it would not be 
effective with a group of youth leaders because the objective^ selected does 
not meet their needs. In general, select objtctfves, not activines. Once you 
have an objective clearly in mind you can design an activity lhat meets it. 

3. WHEN will the workshop be held? 

Perhaps you arc planning a series of workshops on several aspects of 
TV viewing and its impact on children. Will you choo.se to hold, the 
sessions the same night of the week for four consecutive weeks? Or will 
your target audience respond better to a Saturday workshop which lasts 
frpm 10 a.m." ^o 4 p.m.? The time of day chosen for the workshop is 
important. If you are working with teachers after school hours, a 45 
minute lecture is likely to put some bf your audience to s\cep. Thi« would 
be a good time to use short activities that require movement and active 
participation. This same principle holds for evening meetings with any 
group. Consider the work schedules and general leisure activities of ycAir 
group before deciding WHEN to hold the workshop. For instance, a 
church group might be accustomed to setting aside Wednesday evenings 
for administrative or educational meetings. So they would probably be 
available on any fifth Wednesday. However, sports minded parents, 
teachers, or youth leaders would probably not give up a chance to see the 
home team play in order lo attend a workshop on Teaching Critical TV 
Viewing Skills. If you are an iiiviied leader for a workshop planned by 
someone else, the WHEN will be up to them. 

In either case, i^ is very important to know HOW MUCH TIME is 
available to present the materials. In order to design the workshop, you 
will need to know the exact amount of time allotted. You may qe invited 
to a meeting which is, scheduled to last for an hour and a half, only to 
find on arriving that your portion of the meeting is limited lo 30 minutes. 
On the other hand, if you are planning the workshop for a group, you 
can determine how much time you need to effectively present the ideas 
and objectives, then divide that time info segments which are easy to 
work with. For example, a four hour workshop could be presented on a 
Saturday morning or in four one hour sessions on consecutive cvcnings.j 

4. WHERE will you hold the workshop? ' ^ I 
Sometimes the WHERE depends on the answer to WHEN. For in- 
stance, local school facilities may be available in the evening, but are 
rarely open for ppblic meetings during school hours. A youth camp site 
may be available and free, but it wouldn't be too comfortable in the 
middle of winter. , 

Considerations when choosing WHERE to have a workshop might 
include your expected activity needS^Will you need space for exhibits? Is 
it a Iqrge room, big enough to split your participants into small work 
groups? Or are there adjacent rooms- for s^arate meetings? Important 
things 4o check for, are the lighting, ventilation,' acoustics, electric outlets, 
and whether or hot a microphone or sound system is available in the 
room. . ' ' ' . < 
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Whal arc Ihc spucr limitations of Ihc workshopvsciling you cboosc? 
Make sure lhai you know ahead of lime Ihe amouni and kind of space 
you will , have in which lo conduci your workshop. If ihe aclivilies 
planned require parlicipanis lo move freely around ihe room and you 
find yourself in an audiiorium with fixed sealing, il may be difficult lo 
adjust your plan al Ihe lasi moment . It is also awkward when workshop 
plans include films or other visual presentations and the room assiped 
has no equipment, no electrical outlet, and is the size of a large closet! 

5. WHY are people coming to that workshop? 

•What are their reasons? An important issue which affects the success 
of any workshop is whether or not the participants choose to be there. 
Many teachers are required to attend iurservice meetings. Enthusiasm at 
such sessions is not likely to be high. As the workshop leader, you should 
try to find out whether the participants will be attending voluntarily. 
Often PTA meetings arc scheduled as business meetings. Many parents 
come to these meetings unaware of any program being planned. They 
mav .not be interested in the program subject at all. Sometimes adults 
atiiid functions of this type out of a sense o^duty. In this situation there 
is not likely to be much active participation. In these instances and within 
some organizations, you will need ^o select youf activities with care. At 
some conferences workshops are well advertised andjnembers ctioose to 
attend in advance. A workshop full of eager participants who choose to 
come should be a joy to lead. 

6. HOW will you finance the workshop? ^ 

For some groups whoi have no budget for extra training or adult 
education, this is an important consideration. If funds are not available, 
try to choose a location wher? no rental fee is charged. Ask for volun- 
teers to proviW reffeshtTiet^^^ ^isiiat eqatpiiiifm or rhoos^ 
some other method of presentatfon. Somenmes a small fee might be 
charged participants to cover costs of materials, room rent, etc. 

/ 

7. HOW flexible can you he as a workshop leader? 

Anyone who has had much experience in workini^ with jimups of 
peoplea^ill tell you to expect the "unexpected. Be flexible is Ihe byword. It 
is important to develop the ability to scrap all or part of a plan iT it 
becomes necessary, aiid to carry on the training in a completely different 
way to accomplish your goals, li is better to have alternate plans than to 
flounder. The **alternate plan'" is useful for times when the audio visual 
equipment* breaks down and there's no possibility for repair, when the 
local TV crew comes, to film your large workshop on the day you assign 
participants to work in Independent- groups, or when the workshop at- 
tendance swells to 150 and you are prepared for onK forty. 



SELECTING AND DEFINING OBJECTIVES 

^ 

For the purposes of this training manual, an OBJKCriVK is defined as 
a slaicment 'which lells: WHO is going lo learn WHAT within a certain 
period of TIME and HOW you will know learning has occurred. 

Example: (WHO) Third grade teachers from Blue Valley 

(WHAT) will- be able to li/t 10 ways to use TV m their 

current curriculum 
(WHEN) by the end of the training session. 
(HOW) From lists turned in, 60 perctnt will have iden- 
tified a minimum of eight. 



Objectives may be%as complex or simple as you desire. The only 
constraints to keep in mind are the time limits and m6tivation of par- 
ticipants. In general, simpler objectives require less time and less 
motivation from participants. For example, the objective, •'Participants 
will be able to name two TV related materials which are available to 
them/* could be accomplished in a lO-minute presentation at a faculty oV 
PTA meeting. On the other hand, the objective, •'Participants will plan 
and carry out an effort to influenc*^ local TV programming,'* will take a 
considerable amount of time as v^ll as a high degree of participani 
commitment. 

Whatever your ^oals, an objective can-be developed that will slate ihem 
--clcady. A major advantage in specifying objectives in terms of par- 
ticipant behavior is that you will then be able to make the workshop 
activities fit tho^e objectives. The following guide for matching par- 
ticip^t outcomes with types of training activities will help you select the 
type of activities that can accomplish those outcomes best. Dcfiniiioiis for 
terms u^ed in the guide are as follows: 

PARTICIPANT OUTCOME: What you 
want the participants to be able to do. 



ir a person has: 

KNOWLEDGE: He/she can idenlify. remember, recognize, or siale 
information. , 

UNDERSTANDING; He/she can siaie ihe meqninfi of informaiion. 
THE ABILITY TO ANALYZE: He/she can compare and conirasi 
facts, and break informaiion down into iis component parts. 
MOTIVATION: He/she will be willing lo make some son of com- 
mitment to action. 

COMMITMENT: Hc/.she will persist in an action even if opposed. ^ 
SKILL: He/she can perform actions in a( least a minimally acceptable 
manner. 



TYPES OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

l>:CTURK: An oral prcscnialion of informalion. There is rarely any 
pariicipalion by ihe audience and very liiile feedback. 
VIS.DAI. PRKSKNTATION: A presenlalion of informalion using 
visual aids such as piclures, films, overhead projeclors, charls, slides 
or videoiape. Again, ihis meihod rarely encourages pariicipalion by 
viewers. • ''T^ 

l>KMONSTRATION: Doing someihing lhal you wanl someone else lo 
ck> while ihey observe you. Usually, afler ihe dcmonslraiion, par-> 
licipaiils praclice Ihe observed skills. 

t*'IFJJ> TRIP: Taking parlicipanis oh a siruclured visil lo a place lhal 
you wanl Ihem lo learn aboul. 

ROrK Pl.AYINCJ: Leiling someone praclice a skill or lechnique in a 
simulated selling. Afierwards, ihe silualion and rcaclions lo il may be 
analyzed and evalualed. 

BUZZ CiROUPS: Parlicipanis are divided inio small groups for the 
purpose of, offering solulions lo problems or coming up wiih ideas. 
Time is .limiied. A represenialive of each small group reporls lo Ihe 
loial audienOe. 

BRAINSTORNtlNCi: A meihod of problem solving wfii^h has in- 
duslrlal origins. Members of Ihe group suggesi solulions lo problems 
quickly. There is no discussion, criticism or ^evaluation. Solutions are 
listed forjaier discussHjn. 

DISCUSSION: The workshop leader poses an "idea or problem and the 
group exchanges ideas or viewpoints. This meihod must be kept^or- 
dPrly aiid under control by a strong leader. 



GUIDE FOR MATCHING ACTIVliiES 
TO DESIRED PARTICIPANT OUTCOME 

1. Selecj Ihe type of participant outcome that corresponds to an 
objective yon have selected/specif jed. 

2. Determine which types of training activities can siccomplish the 
frutcome you've selected. 

3. Dpsiftn/select activities of the specified type(s). 

By using this guide you cah avoid the frustration of conducting' an 
activiJy that does not result In th£ tj^pe of outcome you had in mind. 
For example, if you want parti<j|p»nts to be proficieni in mediation, a 
lecture on mediation lechniques would not be appropriate. In order to 
obtain proficiency in a skill, a person must practice. You may need to 
explain the technique (lecture) and show participants how to do it 
(demonstration) as preparation. But it is only through actually doing 
the activity that- they will gain the skill. Remember, adults learn best 
by doing! On the other hand, if you want participants to know what 
materials arc available, a description (lecture) of the materials will 
fijrobably suffice. It would not be necessary to lake participants lo see 
the materials being produced (field trip). 



OUTLINE FOR A WORKSHOP 



To aid you in planning your critical television viewing skills workshop the 
following outline is suggested. ^ 



(Workshop Titir) 



I. OBJECTIVE(S) 



IL TYPE OF PARTICIPANT OUTCOME CORRESPONDINCJ 
WITH OBJECTIVE(S) * 



III. TYPF^ OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES TO ACCOMPLISH 
DESIRED PARTICIPANT OUTCOME 



... • ■ • f' 

IV. SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES TO PROMOTE ABOVE OBJECTIVES, 
TIME REQUIRED, AIDS TO BE USED 



J 



GUIDE FOR MA TCHI/yC PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES WITH 
XYPESOf TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



TYPE or. PA R TICIPANT 
OVTCVMt: DHSIH^n 



T YPE OF TRA INING AC TIVITY 



VISUM . FIKI 1> ROI.K RIJ// RKAIN 

I FCTIIRK PRKSKNTATION |>KMONSTHATION TRIP Pl.AYINC; <;ROIiPS ST4>RMIN<. mS< USSION 



knowI.i:ik;k 



|IN1>F.RSTANI>IN<; 



ANAI.YSIS 



MOTIVATION 



COMMITMENT 



SKIM, 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



No 



Yes 1 



Yes 



Ye^ 



Yex 



Ye\ 



No 



No 



No 



Yes 



Yex 



No 



Yes 



Yex 



Yes 



Yex 



Yex 



No 



Yes 



Yex 



Yex 



Yex 



Yex 



Yex 



Yes 



Yex 



Yex 



Yes 



No 



No 



Yex 



Yex 



Yes 



Yex 



No 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yex 
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Workshop planning check ijSt 

The followHig list includes the major requirements for a successful 
workshop. While you may not always be required to plan a workshop 
from scratch, consider the following, disregarding those points that arc 
not applicable, and adding others where necessary. 

Identify au^nce or group who will atiend workshop 

_j Establish goals and objectives of the workshop 

Set date ' 

Establish time, schedule 

Develop a budget 

^ Choose a place and arrange for facilities 

: Develop a workshop plan and outline ,\ 

So 



\ 
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Promote the workshop within and outside the orgfinization 
through: 



presS' releases 
posters 



newspapers 



radio 



TV 



organizational publications 



Plan evaluation procedure and' follow up if more than one 
workshop is planned 



Determine materials needed: 

i handouts evaluation sheets 

displays flip charts 

po;^ters pictures ^ slides 

films chalkboard 

Prepare materials if necessary 
Determine equipment needed : 

* projector „ extra bulbs recorder 

TV spt i_ videotape equipment 



. resource lists 
flannel board 
filmstrips 



screen 



Arrange to obtain equipment 

Plan room arrangement, placement of: 



chairs 
podibm 



tables 



lighting 



extension cord 



audio/yisual equipment 
exhibits 



Arrange for registration materials: 
table chairs 



paper Or preprinted sign-in sheet 

change (if registration fee|s charged) 

Make arrangements for refreshments: 

tables food 

Other 



name tags 
pins 



beverages 
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EVALUATING THE WORKSHOP 

A pari^of any well cxcciiicd workshop is the evaluation of the 
workshop by ils parlicipanls. The form provided in ihis manual is a 
general evaluation which can help you assess the audience*^ reactions to 
your preseniaiion. An evaluation should be a measure which tells whether 
or not the learning objectives were met. It does not' assess the degree of 
skill that a group has acquired. You are encouraged to use this form or 
any other which will give the participants' view of their training. 

Evaluations will assist you in planning your next workshop. Properly 
used, they will point out strengths and weaknesses. Some positive action 
should result from tbc evaluation. \ workshop leader could build on the 
strengths pointed out or strengthen weaknesses which were identified. 
Also, a workshop leader could report to some officer or senior staff 
member in the organization and make recommendations for the future. 

If desired, follow up evaluations may be made at a later time to see j| 
participants acted on their knowledge in ?iome way, or retained idejis 
learned. ^ r 



GEN En A L EVALUATION 




. Did the workshop hold yovir mteresl? 




YES 


^ NO 


5 4-3 .2 
YES SOMBWHAT 


1 % 

NO 


;. Did yoii learn anything new during\thiv workshop? 




YES 


NO 


5 4 3 2 


1 


. Do you plan lo use any of the suggestions? - 


« 


YES 


NO 


5 4 3 2 


1 


. Did the workshop^meei your expectations? 




YES ' ■. \ 


NO 



5 4 
5. Coniments/Suggqstions: 
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WORKSHOP LEADER '5 SELF 
EVALUATION 

■1 

If you plan to conduct* more than, one workshop, the following may aid 
in improving your next presentation, I 

General 

L Were the learning objectives met? 

If ijOt, why n0t? — ^ 



Leider^s Presmtation 

2, Was the leader well prepared? 



3. Were a variety, of training methods and aids used? 

4. Were the materials adequate? 

If not, what was missing? . 



5. Were available resource materials noted? 



Partidpants' Reaction 

6, Did participants actively participate in the workshop? 

7. Were participants lost at any time during the workshop? 



If so, how can such be prevented next time?/^ 

Amnf(emenls 

%. Was the schedule satisfactory? . 



! 



.I( not, what should be changed? 



.9. Was the facility adequate? 
If not, what was lacking? 



10. Was the room arrangement satisfactory? 
If not, what can be done next time? . 



II. Was the conference successfully promoted? 



Suggestions for Next Time * ^ 

12. What will be done to improve the next workshop? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TRAINING SPECIFIC 
ADULT GROUPS 



ACTIVITY SCRIPTS EXPLAINED 



,erJc; 



Each activity script contains an olj^ctive, the title of the activity, si^nd 
the audience for which it is designed, the time required, the maximum 
number of participants, and the materials required. / 

E^Cti activity is described in detail. Instructions or dialogue directed to 
participants are enclosed in "quotation marks." Directions to workshop 
leaders are in bold face type. 

You should modify the instructions to the participants to fit your style 
or the group with which you are forking. You may^also want to'modify 
the activity itself. These activities are provided as guides, not as 
limitations. Make up your own activities if you wish — or when you feel 
the situation Calls for it. ' 

■ The activities included in this pianual are intended as examples. You 
will probably focus more on presenlalion of information through lee* 
turcs, visual presentations, and demonstrations. Most likely you will have 
a relatively short pcriod'bf time available for a workshop. 

When time is' limited, an oral or visual' presentation is probably the 
most efficient way to communicate information. It is also the least likely 
to sustain participant interest. This manual provides you with sufficient 
information from which to develop .presentations. The activity scripts are 
ii^cluded to encourage you to utilizj methods that elicit more participant 
involvement in the workshops. 



2i 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITY SCRIPTS FOR 
GENERAL AUDIENCES 



\ 



OBJECTIVE: Participants will be able 4a describe some benefits and 
some hazards of watching TV. 

ACTIVITY: TV — FRIEND OR FOE? 

AUDIENCE: General 

« 

TIME REQUIRED: 10-15 minutes 

MAXIMUM # OF PARTICIPANTS: unlimited 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: chalkboard or newsprint &nd markers 



"I'd like to give you an opportunity to think about how TV affects our 
lives. I'm sure you have heard all kinds of things about how TV is bad 
for us and for our kids. Help me make a list of the ways TV is harmful 
to people. Just call out anything that you've observed or heard about 
how TV is bad fpr us." 

Write down all suggestions. It may be heiphii to ask someone to help 
with the recording. Don't permit argument or discussion at this time — 
just ge^ the comn^ents recorded. 

"d^K. That's the Bad side. What's good about TV? How do we 
benefit?" 

Write down suggestions as before. 

•» 

•*Well, that's how things seem to stand. Any comments or cont^llusions , 
about this?" 

Try to lead the discussion of the statements on Ihe board so that you 
can draw the following summar>': 

**It appears that TV is. a mixed blessing. It does offer some. benefits but 
uncontrolled these benefits may come at a very hiah price. Reducing the 
costs of TV viewing and capitalizing on the bentffns of TV is the aim of 
the critical TV Viewing Skills Project in designing materials. 



4 ♦ 
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OBJKCTIVE: Participanis will idcniify their TV viewing patterns. 

They^ will learn how to help^ children use TV wisely. 

* Activity: what's vour pattern? > 

TIME REQUIRED: 10 15 minut<r$ 
MAXIMUM f OF PARTICIPANTS: unlimited 

IV|j\TERlALS REQUIRED: TV Frog Lor» and TV program fistings 
for the week 



Plslribittc TV FroR Lok. 

"I am distributing a copy of the TV Frog Lor which has been designed 
for children, please take a few minutes and fill il out for yourself. When 
you finish listing the programs you have watched during the last week, 
code it according to the key printed on the log. 

When everyone has finli!j||iMl, say: 

"Look.ai your week's vtewing and calculate the total number of hours 
you spent watching TV last week. Also calculate the number of hours 
within each progran\ catcgfory. 

( 

Wh«n everyone has finished, say: 

"A»y surprises? Lei me ask you how many of you watched less than 
you thought you did? The same as you thought? More? What have you 
learned from this^ 



\ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS X 



There are several things to keep in mind when training teachers: 

1. Teachers have extensive demands placed on them. They tend to have 
insufficient classroom and planning time to meet these demands. 

2. Teachers have experience and expertise in planning and conducting 
lessons with children. They will know immediately whether or not you al-e 
well prepared. 

3. Teacher have curricular objectives they are required to meet. They 
have limited time for additional activities that do not also focus on their 
established curricular priorities. 

4. Teachefs have tremendous out-of-the-classroom demands for 
planning, prepa;-ing, gradifiR, «nd record-^eeping. Extra activities or 
commitments are not always welcome 

Ther^ are other things that also characterize the context in which 
teachers operate but these are sufficient to recognize here. What all this 
means is that when you train teachers it is very important that your 
lesson be well planned, effectively presented, appropriate to their needs, 
and useful in meeting their own curricular priorities. As a leader, you 
should recognize and be respectful of teachers' expertise. 

Teachers are accustomed to adapting materials for their students. In 
most cases you will have limited time with teachers. Therefore it is 
probably best to emphasize that we are not giving teachers another 
curriculum, but suggesting strategies for using TV as a res^ource. Another 
Vocus of training time should be the materials themselves. They are at- 
tractive and will establish appeal for the total project. Explain their uses 
and encourage teachers to adapt them in whatever ways will be most 
helpful. 

in general, give teachers as much time as possible during the training to 
fapiiliarize themselves with the materials And to begin planning ways to 
use them in their classes.^ § y 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITY SCRIPTS FOR 
TEACHERS 



fti. ^ 

^ OBJECTIVE: Participants will be able to describe three appropriate 
uses for the TV Frog Log and TV ^Discovery Gnmc 

. ACTIVITY: LIGHTS, CAMERA, ACTION! 

AUDIENCE: Teachers 

Mi<lXIMUM 0 OF PARTICIPANTS: 30 

TIME REQUIRED: I hour 

MATERIALS NEEDED: TV Frog Logs and TV Discovery 

Games, chalkboard 

,_ , ^ ^ 

''Most children — and adults for that matter — are fairly passive 
viewers of television. Many people turn the TV on and then simply leave 
it.j-unning regardless of what happens to be on at a given time. 

Two ways of changing these patterns of passive viewing are (1) 
pltnning what t# watch and (2) being more active while watching. Two 
different types of of materials have been developed to help children make 
jbetter decisions regarding their TV viewing time." 

Distribute Frog Logs. 

••rd like for you to complete this TV Fr<^ Log on your own TV 
viewing behavior during the last week." 
Give participants 5 minutes for this tjisk. 

**Add up the hours and analyze the categories of programs that you 
watch with the^reatest frequency. Any surprises?" 

Invite participants to report their reactions to. their own TV viewing. 
^ There are many uses of the logs with children. Lets write them down. 
' l\ >€hildren can complete it as you did — record keeping 

2. They can construct a schedule for their viewing — planning 

3. Jheycan use it to document changes in their viewing — either planned 
changes or spontaneousness — charting, graphing 

4. They can use it to conduct experiments: 

a. limit TV viewing to one category of program 
s,. b. limit TV viewing to <;ertain days of the week, certain tjmes of the 
day, etc. 

c. balance viewing in certain categories. ' 

''What would the effects of these experiments be? The Frojg t-ogs can 
serve a record keeping function that caVi form. the basis of a report or 
paper on the results of the experiment. ) r \ 

•'Arc there any other ways you can think of using the logs Vwth in- 
dividual children, groups of children, or the class as a whole? What 
benefits can you see in the use of the logs?" 

. Record nnponses on board* Invite discussion about these items. . 



"111 addilion lo becoming more awart of I V viewing pallcrns. il is 
desirable lo help children become more active viewers. The I V l>lsci»vrry 
Ciame^^ designed for lhai purpose." 

I)isifr%iil« questi<»n cards and display K»ine hoards. 

"The^V Discovery (iamr is designed for use while acliially walching 
TV. Therefore il will have hmiied u<ie as a game in I he cla.vsroom. 
However, modificaiions can be made «hai will make il more appropriaic 
for classroom use. Please look ai ihe qucsiion cards I have disiribuicd. 
You will* noiice lhai all ihe cards coniain one or more quesiions. These 
questions arc appropriate to ask during or after a program. Suidenis 
could select three questions on which to write a short paragraph or on 
which lo base an oral report. Some of the questions arc appropriate not 
. only to TV commercials, but to advertising in general, look- at the cards 
for a few moments and think of ways these questiorts could be used in 
your class." 

Give participants 5 minutes. Invite ideas aboifl how to use either the 
liame itself or the questions in the classroom. Record responses on board. 
Summarize themes that emerge. 
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OBJECTIVE: Participants will be able to describe Ihree uses of Ihe 
Suzle Stories and Frof? Fables in their classroom. 

ACTIVITY: SUZIE AND SEE-MORE TEACH LANGUAGE ARTS 

AUDIENCE: Teachers 

MAXIMUM /C OF PARTICIPANTS: 30 

TIME REQUIRED: 30 minutes ^ 

MATERIALS: Suzie Stories and ¥xo% Fables 



"Children are TV's most vulnerable audietice. They watch hours of 
programming ~ often without understanding Ihe content of what they see, 
the purpose of the program, or the techniques used to colnmunicate these 
messages. To address this lack of information and understanding two sets of 
stories have been developed which tea^»h\some of the techniques used b^ the 
television industry as well as critical TV viewing skills. These stories are 
foundUn self-contained booklets which have been written so they may b«^ 
read to students or for students to read on their own. Each story has a set of 
accompanying questions that may be used to make certain that students 
understood the content." % ' 

Distribute Suzie and See-More stories. 

"I'm handing out copies of these stories for you to examine. Kd like fop 
you to read one of the stories and think about ways that it could be used in 
your language arts curriculum."- ' ' . 

Giv« participants 10 minutes to r^ad stories. X 

*'rd like for those of you who read Suzie Stories} to raise your hands." 

Direct "Suzle" participants to form groups of two or three. 

2d 



**Vd like for those of you who read See-More Sloriex lo rai^e your 
hands/* 

Direct **See-MoM^* participants to form groups of two or three. 

*Mn your groups make a joint list of the important concepts presented in 
the stories. Thii list may include things that aren't directly related lo TV or 
TV viewing. When your list is complete or after 10 minutes, TH stop you and 
give you more instructions/* 

Give partiiripants no more than 10 minutes on this task. 

''You have just been focusing on the content of the stories. What Vd like 
for you to do now is to think of all the possible ways you might qse these 
stories in your classroom. Til give you about 10 minutes for this task, then I 
will ask (or a report from the group/' 

Wlh^n 10 minutes have passed ask one member from each group to report 
on the ideas generated by each group. Clo.se the session with a discussion of 
what Information wis new to them in this workshop. 
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OBJECTIVE: Participants will^ design one new activily for their class 
incorporaling TV into their resources. 

ACTIVITY: MATH, LANGUAGE ARTS, SOCIAL STUDIES, 
ETC. THROUGH TV 

AUDIENCE: Teachers (preferably from only one subject area) 

MAXIMUM # OF PARTICIPANTS: 30 

TIME REQUIRED: 1 hour 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: Teacher Cue Cards, blank cards, pens, 

chalk-board or newsprint and markers. 



**rm certain that many of you are concerned about the amount of time 
" children spend watching TV. Many educators attribute a lack of interest in 
school and studying to TV. Parents, too, are uneasy about what to do about 
TV in their homes. The fact is that TV is a reality that none of us in here is 
^''^y likely to eliminate from the American life, no matter how much we'd 
likllo. Thi$ workshop is designeti to show you some ways that TV can be 
se«ias«re$Ottrc«." ^ 
mslribut^ Weber Cue Cards. Cflvc all cards for a particular itubjectjirea ' 
lo ciach participant. «- 



"I am dislribulii>g « packet of lettchcr Cue Curds lor (subjeci area) to 
each ol you. When yon gel Ihem, Td liKe'lor yon lo examine them, l ook 
over all of Ihcm and selecl one 10 read fairly carefully, " 
Civr parllcipanis 5-10 miniiles to examine cards (dependinK on niunher of 
c»rdN In secflion). 

**ln ihe past, TV has been a vehicle for insimclion through educational 
programnung. Shows have been dcYclopcd whQse explicit intent was to 
leach. Instructional TV in this sense has had mixed results. These cards, as 
yon probably noticed, are not necessarily designed for U!<e with inslruclional 
proKramminx but with the commercial programming that most children 
watch already. As you read over these cards, what benefits do you see from 
utilizing TV as an instructional resource?'* 

Lbt parliclpanis responses, 3*5 minutes* 

•*What reservations do you have about using TV in this way?** 

IJsl participants responses, 3-5 minutes. Summarize benefits and 
reservations. 

*The developers of these cards do not intent for you to be coerced into 
using these ideas. Instead their intent was to offer you a way of thinking 
about TV that might be different from your current views. The cards are an 
invitation to you to consider using TV in this way in your classroom if your 
instructional objectives can be fostered through their use. Another 
realization is that the ideas in these Cue Cards are by no means exhaustive. 
You are the one who is really in the best position to design ways to use TV 
lo enhance your curriculum.'' 

Direct Participants to form jtroups of two or three. Oistrlbiite blank 
cards. ^ 

**Please spend the next 20 minutes desigMng. activities for your class that 
would fit your goals and your students. Y6ii may choose to design one 
activity or you may design as many as time permits. In 20 minutes 1*11 ask 
each group lo share the best or favorite idea with the total group. Til be 
availa1>le as a consultant to you and will be eavesdropping on your con- 
versations. Blease let me know if you need anything. AreMhere any 
questions?** 

Answer questions. Circulate among groups. After 20 minutes ask each 
group to share one idea. 

After each group has shared one Idea, Invite disclission and comments 
about TV as an instructional re^iource. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TRAINING • 
PARENTS 



Most parents arc dbing the best job ihcy know how to do in raising their 
children. Many parents also worry that they are not doing things **right.** 
Your Irainkjg should arfirm their intent and offer suggestions for in- 
teraclioi^Mi children regarding TV viewing. 

YcHi will need to remember that parents differ in values, skills, interests, 
parenting styles, and external demands. Emphasize how a parent teaches a 
child not only with words but with actions also. Officer suggestions of how 
to model more decision-making about TV viewing how to enhance a 
message, how to countenict a message and how to use TV as an entry into a 
wide variety of topics foi; discussion. 

Avoid criticisms that may make parents feet guilty a6out their past 
behavior. Focus rather on what they can do in the future. Encourage parents 
to make changes that seem to have the most benefit for them and their 
families. 



SAMPLE ACTIVITY SCRIPTS FOR 
PARENTS 

m 

OBJECTIVE: Pariicipanis will be able (o use the skills of mediadon and 
indirect mediation in a simulated situation. 

. AiCTIVITY: MAKINtj TV FIT YOUR FAMILY 

AUDIENCE: Parents 

TIME REQUIRED: 20-25 minutes 

MAXIMUM #OFPART|CIPANTS: unlimited, but best under 30 

MATERIALS REq|flRED: CbfilKboard or newsprint and marker, 

video-taped segments of programs or com- 
mercials highly desireable. 



Speajc for 5-10 minutes on the difference between children's TVr^ 
viewiffi and adults' TV viewing. Include these points: 

1. Children's cognitive development limits their understanding of TV. 
1 Children may not make a distinction between reality and pretense. 
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3. Children may ;iol understand sales intent of commercials. 
V4. Children may make inaccurate assessment of right and wrong based 
Ni>n consequences of actions, 

5. Adults can impact the conclusions that children will make after 
watching programs by using the techniques o,f direct mediation, in- 
direct mediation, and spring boarding. 

6. Other, points and ejAmples designed for the age group child that a 
given group of parcA^ have. 

Demonstrate mediation. Show a 3 to 5 minute segment (if you do not have 
videotape equipment, describe a scene from a TV show) of a program. Ask 
for two volunteers and assign a participant in the role of a child, assign 
another participant the role of spouie, friend, or other adult. Ask par- 
ticipants to observe you during the demonstration. Make sure you address 
mediating responses to the "child** duriiig the segment. EXAMPLE: The 
segment is a clip from a movie and shows the lead getting into a car after « 
leaving a party where he/she had too much to drink. You might say things 
such as: 

**He/she shouldn't be driving. Someone at the party should have stopped 
him/her. It's so dangerous to drive when a person's drunk. Other people can 
get hurt, etc. . . .*' 

Ask participants to describe what you did. List their observations. When 
all the observations are listed, summarize the demonstration by affiilning 
the observations that describe the technique. ExAmpIv , 

•'You're good observers. I made comments that expressed my ovvn values 
about the dangers of drinking anddriving. I'm sure you can see that this is a 
prett^ natural technique. Basically you say what you think. It's important to 
remember that you can cither try to counteract a message or you can support 
a message. Your goal is to help your child see an event in a way that you ' 
think is beneficial." ^ ■ ' 

Direct participants to form groups of three. Oricc they are In groups, ask 
one person in^each group to Ifit the parent, one the child and one the obser- 
ver. Show a segment of a TV program (or descrKe a scene from a program).^ 
Instruct parent to make mediating responses to the program. Instruct ob- 
servers to listen and watch carefullyjjUhey ca>i describe what the parent 
said and did. At the conclusion of-tlfiesegment (or after 3-5 minutes) stop the 
activity ..Give these instructions: 

"I'd like for those of you who acted as the parents to tell the other two 
what you werci trying to accomplish with your statements." 

Give them 2-3 minutes.' 

•*O.K. Now I'd likc for the observer to give you information about what 
things you said and did that helped you accomplish your ends." 
Give about 2-3 minutes. 
**Are there any questions?" 

Answer any questions. ^ 
"We've been practicing a technique called direct mediation. This tech- 
nique can help you help your child as he or she wstchcs TV. Another tech- 
nique you may want to use is indirect mediation. Let me describe it. Basical- 
ly, it utilizes the same principle of saying .what you think but inst^ of 
talking directly to the child you talk to someone else in the room. That 
person may be your spouse, an older sibling, \ neighbor or rejative. The 
ppint here is to decrease the child's resistance to your messd^e by^^ not 
requiring a response. 
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•*l-or example, a TV program has jiisl shown a child gelling angry wilh his 
or her narenis, slamming ihc Ironl door, gelling on a bicycle and speeding 
away down a busy si reel oblivions of ihe danger. If you were lo speak 
dircclly lo your child aboul Ihi.s insiancc, he or she mighl be idcniifying wilh 
Ihc child on TV. By conuucniing lo ihc olhcr person somclhing like . . . 
'Thai boy is so angry, he doexn'l nolicc ihc Iraffic, I hope he cools off so 
he naiices Ihc iraffic and docsn'l gel hurl.' The message of your concern is 
iran/niiiied indirectly loyour chilcj and becomes much less ihreaicning." 
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OBJECTIVE: Pariicipanls will be able Iq siaie iheir ^^rsonal values re- 
garding TV. / / 
ACTIVITY: TV IS A bLANKETY, BLANK. BLANK. BLANK. 
MAXIMUM > OF PARTICIPANTS: Unllmiied. but besNmder 30. 
TIME REQUIRED: 20 minutes. \ 
MATERIALS NEEDED: One sentence complciion instrument for each 

participant. 



Make openinx remarks: V 

•/TV is such a powerful presence in our lives lhal we oflen don'l examine 
our thou|;Ms and beliefs aboul Ihis ever present visitor in our homes. Td like 
to give you an opportunity to examine your reactions toXV» and to put them 
into words/' n 

Dislribule sentence completion instruments. 



- 'M*m passing out a list of st^atementi which i hope will stirfiulate your 
thinking. Complete each statement with the first thing that comes to your 
^ mind. Tbese^tatements arc simply to stairt you thjnking. No one else will see 
them so feel free to be candid. n 

Give partlcipiintf time to corikplete the instruments. 5-10 minutes. Instruct 
pftfticiptnts to forni groups of 6-8. When groups are formed, give the 
following instructions: 

'*ln your groqps spend 10 minutes tallcing about your reactions to these 
statements. Focus especially pn things which surprised you and things which 
are clearer to you now than they were before. 
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( oniplclc each scnlcncc will^a word or shorl pluiisc. 



1 . TV is _ 

2. When I vyas growing up TV was _ 

3. II wc dian*l have a TV _ 

4. The program I like the most is 

5. The program I wish would be laken off TV is 

6. My child(ren)watch(es)TV 

7. ril be happy when TV 

8. TV has made our home : ^ 

9. I don't understand why TV . 

10. Commcreials . . . 

1 1 . What TV does best is _4 

12. TV ean never lake the place of . . . 

13. No one should watch more than ______ hours of TV per day. 

14. I watch 1 hours of TV a day. 

15. IfTV is addictive, I'm - 

16. TV has made children 

17. I wish more programs were . L_ , ^ ^ 

18. Children need to learn that TV ^ — 

19. TV interferes with . , 

20. TV could L ^ ^ 

21. TV*in theclassrpom ' I 

22. Before TV, people ^ — 

23. Whenmy"child(ren)watch(es)TVJ _^ 

24. TV teaches my child(ren) ^ ; 

25. Ai its best, TV ^ 
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OBJECTIvtl;: Participants wiil icle*nify common concerns about TV. ^ 
ACTIVITY: WE AGREE / 
AUDIENCE: Parents 

MAXIMUM # OF PARTICIPANTS: Unlimited ,blil best under 30. . 
TIME REQUIRED: 45-60 minutes. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: Newsprint and markers for each 6-8 partic- 
ipants. Masking tape. 

, \ ^ 



This aclivily mif,ht follow several previous aclivily, scripts where partici- 
pants statr-their views. Distribute newsprint ^nd markers to each group. 
Give instructions: ^ 

"Title your sheets of newsprint, *We Agree* then list, as many things 
about TV on which you agree. Some items may need to be discussed and 
changed. If you don't get agreement, that's all right, but don't list it on the 
paper.'You'll have 15 minutes for this task." 
-^Glvf groups 15-20 minutes. 
P^st ywu lists on the walls and then review the lists of other groups. Give 
groups 5 minutes for posting and reviewing. 

"Now get back in your group and make another list. The title for this list 
is 'Someone Should'." 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TRAINING YOUTH 
LEADERS 



Training for youth leaders has some points in common with teacher train- 
ing and others in common with parent training. Remember that youth 
leaders often hav* a lot of time invested in the organization with which they 
are associated. They believe strongly in the Ideals and principles of their 
organization. 

. Youth leaders work with other people's children as do teachers. They may 
be paid staff, but in most cases they are probably volunteers. Their back- 
grounds and experiences may be very different from one another's. So the 
workshop design should take this possible heterogenous grouping into 
consideration. Usually youth-serving organizations place much emphasis 
upon development of the individual and therefore offer many kinds of 
leadership training. 

When planning a training session for youth leaders, try to obtain some in- 
formation about their particular organization. Knowing the objectives of 
the group helps you choose meaningful activities and tailor the workshop to 
fil the needs of the particular organization. Recognize the possible expertise 
that youth leaders may have in training and conducting workshops. They 
can make your job easier, 

« 

( ■ 

REMEMBER, WHEN WORKING WITH 
YOUTH LEADERS ... i 

- ■• y 



I. Make jure you understand the goals of the organization. 
3. Find out what kind ot children participate In the organization. 



2. Be aware of, the typf of activities usually sponsored by the organiza- 
tion* 



4. Familiarize youhelf with the ways In which the youth leaders and 
the children interact. 

X 

5. Use all of thi^ knowledge as a basis for desii^ninK your' workshop. 

6'. Most youth leaders are volunteers who have responsibilities outside 
the organization. Keep ^our suggestions reasonable In terms of the 
^ amount of time involved. 

7. Hav^ an action focus. 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITY SCRIPTS FOR 
YOUTH LEADERS 
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OBJF.CTIVK: Participants will plan ways to teach critical television view- 
ing skills through ihdr organization's acitivities. 

ACTIVITY: OH SAY CAN WE SEE, WAYS TO LOOK AT TV 

(To be used after group has an und^r^anding of what crit- 
ical television viewing skills arc) . 

AUDIENCE: Youth leaders * 

7XIMUM ft OF PARTICIPANTS: unlimited, but best under 30. (Be 
sure to plan how you will divide 
into groups of 5 or 6 licfore the 
.workshop begins.) 

TIME REQUIRED: 30 minutes (Brainstorm for 5 minutes^ refine ideas 

for 10 minutes, list three ideas to present to the' 
group in 5 minutes, presctit one idea from as many 
groups as possible for ten minutes.) 
MATERIALS NEEDED: Paper and pencils, or newsprint and magic 

markers (Have ideas reproduced as handouts 
at the end of the workshop, if possible, or 
make them available later at a prearranged 
place or mail them to those who registered , 
for the workshop. Arrange to have them 
printed in organization's publication.) 



'*Much of a youth serving organization's time and money are 
jdevoted to planning activities that will result in' development of the 
individual. And ^ince it has often been said, that two heads are better 
than one, let's get together in groups of five or six and attempt a little 
brainstorming and planning. 

*'WcMI divide into groups, choose a leader, a time keeper, and a sec- 
retary. Brainstorm for 5 minutes. Do not discul^s or discard any ideas 
presented at this point. Then for the next JO minutes, discus^, discard, 
and refiife the ideas that seem worJcable..^uring the last 5 minutes, 
choose your best three ideas to sHare w^ the entire workshop in 
written form. Choose someone to present one of the three to the eittire 
workshop. We will then reproduce all of the group suggestions to be 
distributed later." ^ 

You mflfy not, .dependinx upon the number of KV'^^ups, have lime to 
hear from all of Ihem. Do' explain tfl the close of the activity, how 
they will receive copies of the IBeas of each group. 
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OBJECTIVE: Participants will design a project for use with the children 

in their unit. 
ACTIVITY: MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
AUDIENCE: Youth leaders 
MAXIMUM if OF PARTICIPANTS: 20 to 30 
TIME REQUIRED: 1 hour plus 

MATERIALS NEEDED: Frog Logs, TV Discovery Came, Susie and 

See-More Stories, Family Focus, newsprint and 
markers 

. 

Give an overview and Ihlroduclion lo Ihv topic of critical TV viewing 
skills. (10 minutes). Invite questions and comments to your remarks. Ask 
what the organization's goals are relative to TV and children. Direct par- 
tlcj||»ants to form groups of 4 or 5. ^ 

"Think about the words: Prevent Entertain Inform 

Protest Guide Change 

Recommend Support T^ach Motivate" 

Write words on chalkboard or newsprint. 

**Write sentences that use these words and describe what you see as 
your organization's position on Ty and children> Write your sentences 
using at least five of these words as the verbs in your sentences." 

Give participant} 5-10 minutes to ^mplete the task. 

"Now go back through the sentences and rank them in the order of 
your priorities — most important gets #1, then rank less iij^portant 
ones through at least #5. Try to agree on your ranking, wken you 
don't agree, listen to each other's position to be sure you undeHtand 
it. Sometimes agreement is closer than you think.". '"^ 

Give participants 5-10 minutes to complete the task. 

"When yj^u've finished ranking the words, post your list on the wall 
or cork board and review the lists that other groups have made. 

Allow 5 minutes for posting and reviewing. Ask one member of 
each group to report on the list. Invite clarifications and explanations. 
. Compile all sentences ranked #1. Ask grou)» as a whole to rank order 
the composite list. Ask for show of hands #1, #2, etc. for each sen-' 
tencc. Clarify which one or ones seem to be most important. 

When some calculation Is reached about which goal Is most Im- 
portahiJ^L.Jhem, le^ them through a planning process which will 
specify steps to reUch their goal. Draw on the SEDL materials as 
accded to support their goals. 

**Lct*$ be sure that when we leave we leave with ^ecific answers to 
these questions: 

1 . What kvt we trying to accomplish? 

2. How long will we allot to the task? 

3. Who will be involved? 

4. Who is responsible for each part of the task? 

5. How will we know we've accomplished our task? 
o • * . 




APPENDICES 



REVIEW OF THE RESEARCH 

Television viewing has become a dominani pari ol children's lives, a 
major componeni in families' ^lyles and inieraclion palierns. Television 
4ias been absorbed inio our everyday acliviiies. Il is now regarded as a 
nauiral pari of our lives and our culture. In faci, il is difficull for chil- 
dren lo visualize whai life musi have been like before Ihe iijlroduclion of 
lelevisioi>. However, Ihis massive iinpaci of television on our lives is nol 
necessarily neulral. 

Broadcast television may represent two problems of! national impor- 
tance in America today, (a) the negative effects upon^childrenN social 
and academic development; and (b) the failure to use television program- 
ming as a beneficial resource. 

While the effects of television are not necessarily neutral, not all of the 
effects are negative. Sdme television programs, like SESAME STREET, 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, and CARR ASCOLENDAS are aimed at 
developing language skills in children. To some extent these programs 
have had positive effects. However, these programs are primarily aimed 
at (and are viewed by) very young children, and they do not usually 
constitute a major proportion of a child's viewing time. Therefore, 
«<^concern has arisen about tht effects of other TV programs on children. 
Much of the literature on this subject shows the outcqme lo be less than 
desirable. Consequently, television viewing among students of all ages 
may well be a growing national problem. s 

There is/now a substantial body of evidence rhdicaiing that television 
content, v^ttWr viewed for information or entertainment purposes, does 
sometimes inTli^ce the information, attitudes, and behavior of ^tudents. 
There is an abundance of documentation of the effects of instructional 
programming and of entertainment programs featuring aggressive 
behavior. Although there are fewer studies, there is similar evidence of 
the effects' on children of the ways in which commercials and programs 
portray sex roles, race roles, occupational roles, national roles, and 
prosocial behavior. 

Similarly, the effeas of television on academic achievement is an issue 
of concern to m^iy parents and teachers. There has been little firm 
research on tlie topic of how television might have affected school 
achievement over the past 30 years during which television has become an 
integral paft of families. The studies thai have been done to date are 
correlational in nature and equivocal in results. 

Ridder (1963) found in a surVey of seventh and eightb graders that 
there was no significant relationship between academic achievement and 
total number of hours spent viewing tdevision. A more, recent study by 
Childers and Ross (1973) exaftiined the viewing habits of 100 elementary 
pupils in relation- to their IQ, CPA, and achievement on standardized 
tests. They concludedcHiat quantity and quality of viewing television has 
not changed in 20 y^ars and that neither were predictors of pupil 
achievement. 39 



CoiUrariwisc, Scoll (1954) found ihal ihosc cicmcntitry-svhool children 
who watched television fewer hours had consistently higher achievement 
scores in many subject areas and also in total achievement, than did those 
students who watched more hours. More recently, Starkey and Swinford 
(1974) found a slight relationship between reading ability and the amount 
of leisure time that fifth and sixth graders spent watching TV. The better 
readers watched less than the poor reader^. Finally, in the most recent 
report available, Rubenstcin and Perkins (1976) gathered data from a 
large stratified sample of Rhode Island school students including fourth 
grader^, eighth graders, and l7-ycar-olds. Resulis indicated that students 
at all grade/age levels who watched excessive amounts of television (more 
than four hours a day) exhibited lower achievement than other students. 
Achievement scores generally decreased as the number of hours the 
student spent watching television increased. 

When young children w^rc exposed to mass media prior to the advent 
of TV. it usually ha4 been selected in advance by a parent. Now, how- 
ever, the ready availability and continuous effluence of TV have usurped 
many aspects of socialization once under parental control. Research by 
Greenberg, at al, (1971) with parents and children suggests that, despite 
the long number of hours family members spend watching the television 

those hours arc not accompanied by any significant fatnily irfteraction^ 
directed toward trfSoiedium or its content. 

One of' the critical issues involved in the effects of television on 
students' learning is the fact that students often do not accurately un- 
derstand TV content. The literature indicates that this ability to un- 
derstand and realistically interpret TV content is age-related. Collins 
j0973) found that there are age differences which affect children's un- 
derstanding and evaluation of TV content, which in turn would determine 
the effect that content has on the child. He found thai younger children: 
(a) do not comprehend the motives for acts portrayed on TV; (b) do not 
understand the consequences of, doing (itrtain acts; and (c) often evaluate 
the characters in term^ of the consequences of. their acts. For example, a 
child will think the aggressors were bad because they were aent' to jail. 
Furthermore. Collins and Westley (1975) found that **age differences in 
organizing and using information from shows may lead to different 
interpretations of interscene relationships than adults would have made 
themselves/* Thus, the distorted imt>ression of a character and the social 
role of that character can result in a failure to make the inferences 
necessary to reconcile the discrepancies in complex role portrayals, such 
the crooked cop or $oft-hearted gangster. Along the same lines, Meypr 
(ht76) studied the effects of ALL IN THE FAMILY, which is usually de- 
sign)^ around a central theme involving some moral/ethicaf dimension of 
a situation. Shows wh as this have hirge student audiences, yet student 
viewers do not ^uHV understand the situations that occur^ and in fact are. 
affected by the program in different ways from adult viewers. Finally, 
children younger than seven or eight arc confused about cftmmcrcials. 
They view commercials as "real" and truthful messages and often cannot 
discriminate between the commcricals atid the program. 

There is a growing body of literature which suggests that students of 
all ages do not select, understand, or retain the information which most 
adults consider, essential in television programs. Most of this work has 
been wiOi entertainment programs because these constitute what , most 
•t.^#i«r^l5 >|itch. Indications are that children, even adolescents, are likely 
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lo learn nuich conleni which adulls coiisitlcr irtclcvani lo ihc basic plol, 
lhai children younger ihan-^even have greai difliciiliy pulling even ihe 
major incidents of a program in proper sequence, and lhai ihe abiliiy lo 
sequence conlinucs lo deVelop into the post -secondary school years. Even 
at ages of eight to ten, sludeni« have only a rudimentary undersiahding 
that ploilines inclu.de motivations, actions, and consequences. Other 
evidence indicates that there is a gradual increa.se thro^ughout childhood 
and adolescence in the number of "facts" students remember froiti enter- 
tainment films and from television, and that it is unlikely that students 
younger than about ten will try lo^draw inferences relating one part of a 
program lo another. All of thi$ suggests that, as with reading, there is a 
need to assist students in recognizing of "topic scenes, "to understanding 
content, drawing inferences from -one part of a story to another, and 
remembering what is important. 

In the literature on' children and television, data has been reported 
regarding the kinds of thing ih^t can influence what children learn from 
television. For example, family interactions involving TV content may be 
parliculilirly important for preschool Viewers. It seems that both in- 
formational and altiludinal statements made by adulls ?iid greatly in the 
young child's comprehension of the on-going program conte*Ol. Possibly 
the earliest evidence of the significance of family interaction during 
television .viewing is found in Ball and Bogatz's (1970) first-year 
evaluation of SESAME STREET. Students who watched and learned 
more came from homes where the program was watched by both mother 
and child and where the mother talked with the child about the show, 
ll&ter, Salomon (1974) found that, when mothers were encouraged to 
watch SESAME STREET with their children for tw(J hours a week, these 
children (particularly the lower-class group) developed more of (he 
specific cognitive skills the programs were designed lo leach. 

In addition to family interaction during TV viewing, paretiial control 
of children's television vie>ying is also importanr. Fifteen years ago, Hess 
and Goldman (1962) observed that mothers were relatively apathetic 
about what effects television might have on their children. These 
researchers reported that only a small proportion of mothers were en- 
thusiastic about children's programming or were significantly worried 
about the potential effects o^lypes of programming upon their small 
children. However, recent cyMkncc suggests a great increase in parental 
concern. The formation of cuizens action groiips such as Action for 
Children's Television and hearings on violence sponsored by the National 
PTA are examples. 

Barcus (1969) reported that parents controlled their children's television 
viewing for Ihe following reasons: (a) because children may be 
prematurely exposed lo Ihe adult world; (b) because television is less 
important than other activities- (such as schoolwork and outdoor play); 
and (c) because they were fearful ijial their children ^night imitate un- 
desirable behavior. f^urll)irrmpje^^osl parents seem lo be unaware of the' 
fulf extent of theirdjU^ren^s viewing. * 

Rossiter andrRoMrtson (1975) assume there are four possible areasi in 
which a parent c^n intervene and corj^rol the child's TV viewing: (l>the 
amouni or number of hours of television exposure; (2) the amount of 
viewing supcrvi^ioii (i.e., parental control of content); (3) parental cO- 
yiewing .of the child's television viewing; and (4) parent-child interaction. 
I.e., the frequency of intrafamil\' activities other than TV wajching. 



The high number of l>oiir« every day and every week siu<lenis spend 
watchin^K. television appears lo have measurable effects. While (he 
statistics on hovv many hours students spend viewing television are 
disturbing, students* viewing habits have repercussions in other aspects of 
their lives. One study found that television viewing activities decreased 
the amount of time students and families spent on activities traditionaUy 
considered to be important to students' social and personal development. 
These data suggest that both parents and students need to learn to make 
more judicious use of their tetthiision viewing time. Recently, several 
separately initiated studies have been published, all of which support the 
position that parental interest should b^ aroused and that parental in- 
tervention could be a .most effective tool available to either enhance or 
nullify the effects of television on students. Positive effects have been 
reported by families who participated in a smdy controlling their 
children's TV viewing time. Families had an increase in intrafamily 
activities and found thii communication between all members of the 
family-was increased and improved. 

A number of studies indicated that adult co-viewing with the child can 
influence in a positive or a negativ<^^ way the effects of TV on the child. 
Perhaps the earliest study to suggest thjs effect is one by Hicks (1968), in 
which an adult's comments (either positive of negative) about a program 
had an.cffect on the degre^ of aggression exhibited by children in a post- 
test situation. Those children who viewed the program with an adult who 
made positive comments , about the aggressive action showed more 
aggression than those children who heard the adult making a negative 
evaluation of the aggressive action. 

The literature supports the notion that parents and also other adults 
can affect what a child learns and retains from television content. Singer 
and Singer (1^74) included in one 6f their treatment groups an adult who 
involved herself with the on-going TV program and who called the 
children's attention to specific points. The 3- and 4-year-olds in that / 
group gained significantly more knowledge from the episodes of MISTER / 
ROGERS they viewed than did other groups. 

.» A study to further explore possible adult mediation on TV was recently 
completed by Corder-Bolz and O'Bryant (1978). Thirty-t>yo pre school 
students were randomly assigned in same-sfx pairs to one 9f two ex- 
perimental groups. The students watched an episode from the ADAM-12 
series and the commercials used at the time the show was aired in the 
Spring of 1976. The ADAM-12 series is considered to be, a family-hour, 
program and is notable for its lack of violence and its orientation 
towards children. The particular show used was one which dealt with 
students being truant from school and\subsequently getting into trouble. 

In the first group, the pairs of students watched the 30-minute episode 
with a well-liked preschool teacher who made neutral comments about the 
program (e:-g., "Let's sit here and watch a TV show."). In the second " 
group, the pairs of students watched the same ADAM-12 episode with the 
same preschool teacher who made general explanatory cpmments (e.g., 
"Oh no! That boy is in trouble. He did' not go to schoirf when he was ^ 
supposed to. He. was playing hookey and that is bad.'*). The children 
who watched the program with the preschool teacher who talked about 
the program content showed a highly significant increase in their knowl- 
^gc of Specific details of the program, an increase in their general 
knowledge of truancy, a. decrease -in the etrroneous knowledge of truancy. 
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iind an increase in posilive allilucles. Ihcsc rcspeclive increases and 
decreases were slill very much evident on a one-week posl-lesl. These and 
oiher results arc clear evidence thai a pareni or other signiticani adult can 
greatly influence what a student learns from-.tclevision programs in terms 
of the amount of information, accuracy of information, and the direction 
of the student's attitudes. 

A similar study indicated that significant adults could modify the 
effects of televised violence by talking about the program to a student 
while he or she viewed the program. Jn other studies, it was found that 
parental and adult discussion of a program with students ^nd children 
could significantly ij^reasf^the positive benefits and decreav the negative 
effects of watching a variety of television programs such as BARHETA 
and ALL IN THE FAMILY. / 

The positive effects ' of intervention while students are watching 
television program^ have also been found in the classroom. Studies have 
found that teachers could signi/icantly increase the instructional effects of 
education programs such as ELKCTRIC COMPANY by helping the 
students understand the program; By explaining parts of the programs 
the students were not understanding and by asking questions to focus 
their attention, teachers were able to **customize'* a television program to 
meet the specific needs of the particular students viewing the program. 

Recently, research has shown that television itself can be used to assist 
and encourage students to view television more carefully and critically. 
Tlv^ parental and teacher mediation studies have indicated that by asking 
questions, making explanatory comments, and directing students' at- 
tention (o various aspects of a television program, students can be 
assisted in being more critical viewers. Similarly, Corder-Bolz (1978c) 
found that "inserts" in television programs, could assist and encourage 
studcfnts to be critical viewers. Sixty-second "ihserts" in a BATMAN 
program explained that the program BATMAN is fun to watth but the 
character Batman is not real, and that in real Ii(e it is hot legal to hit and 
hurt peofl^. Students, after viewing the program, were less likely to 
endorse aggressive and violent behaviors to resolve conflicts. / 

O'Bryant and Corder-Bolz in Child Today (May, 1978) outlined six 
methods parents could use to make TV a positive part of children's lives. 
I. Limited Viewing. Some of the(iifgative aspects of TV are caused by 
the large number of hours children watch TV. Their academic 
development is endangered. The» children get less exercise and less 
interaction with other children. Many parents have found that 
limiting their children's television viewingwme to a total of one 
hour per day has had very benefjpial effects. 
P>sContent Control. Conscientious parents don't let their children talk 
y to strangers, yet many parents let their children watch TV freely 
^ with no restriction^. The content of lelevigfon programming includes 
many topics which are inappropriate for thp young children. Some 
\)f the negative effects of TV can be avoided by encouraging parents 
to monitor and Control the kinds of programming their children, 
watch. 

3. Purposeful Viewing/ LittleMhought is put into deciding whether or 
n9t to watch TV, or in choosing which program, to watch. Some 
parents have found it beneficial to ust TV for specific purposes. 
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These parciils have decided iha« TV should noi be jusi a pan of ihc 
background noise. Insiead, the TV is turned on lo waich a par- 
ticular program, and ihen turned off. The process of selecting 
particular programs can be an effective method thrQugh which 
parents communicate their own values toiheir children. 

4. Direct Mediation. Children, especially young children, often do not 
understand the action that is portrayed in a TV program. These 
children acquire misleading and erroneous ideas from television. 
Parents need to talk to their children while viewing TV. When 
parents see something theyjike or don't like in a TV program, they^ 
can explain it to their children. 

5. Indirect Mediation. Parents can help their children develop their 
own values, ideas, and aspirations by discussing the content of TV 
programs. However, with some children, an indirect mediation is 
more effective. Parents can discuss with e^ch otherfwhlle watqhing 
TV with their children what jhey like and dofi't like in the program 
and their reasons why. With this approach.' the children aren't being 
**lold" but are still being effectively exposed to the ideas and values 
which are important to the parents. 

6. Springboard Technique. There are many issues which most parents 
want to discuss with each of their children. Issues such as. cheating, 
stealing, and pre-marital sej^are among those whic^ parents need to 
talk about with their children. But it is often difficult to initiate 
such a discussion. However, TV programming offers almost the 
entire range of human problems. A TV program on the topic of 
theft can be used to initiate a father-son discussion on the issue of 
stealing. The TV program raised the issue and gained the son's 
interest. The parent can use this opening to talk in a natural manner 

, about the various aspects of the issue. 
Leition (1976) presented several possible approaches to teaching Critical 
TV Viewii^Skills. One major approach is discussion of the many issues 
rdated'to television content and television viewing. The complex concept of 
reality as it applies to television content should be discussed with students. 
The different patterns of stereotyping should be discussed with students. 
Lemon indicates that "Parent/child cp-viewing and mutual discussion is 
important . '. . because parents are themselves a primary outside source of 
information." Exposure to magazines and newspapers including practice in 
discussing Information from them can further help a student determine the 
extent of the realism of television programs. Lemon also suggests that 
parents and children ncW to learn "more about how and why television 
programs are produced and broadcast And then discuss what this suggests 
about the reality of program content." 



In 1978, the U.S. Office of Education identified eight Critical TV 
Viewing Skills. They include the al)ility to . . . 
1. distuiguish program elements. 



3. understand the psychological implications of advertising, 

4. distinguish fact from fiction, 

5. recognize and appreciate differing views. 




6. iindcTsiaiul conlcni ol diamatic prcscmahons, puhlic af lairs, news and 
olhcr Iclcvision programming.'*' 

7. iindcfsland slylc ol dramatic presentations, public aflairs, news and 
other television progi^amming, ^ . 

8. understand relatioiv between television pmgramming and the prmted 
word. 

USOETIel contracts for the development of curriculuin materials to develop 
these skills. 

However, care needs to be exercised in the development of a program to 
help students become more critical viewers' of television. Some of these 
identifidl critical viewing skills are analogous to thinking and reasoning 
skills. N^ny schools in the late 1960s tried to accelerate the educational 
process by attempting to teach thinking skills directly. For the most part, 
these effort?r failed. Thinking and reasoning skills appear to develop as a 
result of the maturation process. This process occurs through a vari<^ty of 
experiences by which students over an extended period of time can acquire 
abilities to perceive, reason, evaluate, and understand. Similarly, projects 
which have attempted to teach critical television viewing skills directly have 
not had mucfi^uccess. For example, a study funded by the Office of Child 
Development fonnd unexpected difficulties in^teaching critical viewing skills 
(Leifer, Graves, and Gordon, 1976). Critical viewing skills appear to be a| 
combination, of reasoning skills and television viewing habits. Therefore, the 
acl^iisition and^rtgular use of critical viewing skills Can be expected to 
require an extended period, maybe several years, of 'Mraining.** The most 
fruitful approach appears to be the involvement of parents, teachers, and 
youth leaders. Parents and teachers, with appropriate materials and 
trainings could assist and encourage students to acquire and U^ie critical 
viewing skills. The parents' and teachers* involvement could occur over 
many months and thus increase the likelihood of success. 

The data in this area clearly indicate that TV viewing can have undesirable 
effects on children in terms of stereotypes, aggressive behavior, separating 
fantasy from reality, academic achievement, role learning, and simply mis- 
understanding and confusion. But the literature also indicates that parents 
and other adults can have an impact on what children learn from television, 
especially with younger children, 

Manywf the problems apparently related to television programming and 
' television viewing are a consequence of how student^**consume** television. 
The effects upon television. consumers can be perceived more clearly by 
comparing the impact of broadcast television upon the family with the 
impact of theater movies upon the family. At first glance, there does not 
appear to be much difference between the consequences of a movie and the 
consequences of a television show. In fact, many television shows are 
movies. Indeed, the psycliological, educational, and communication re- 
search literatures often presume an equivalence between the effects of the 
two media upon viewing consumers. However, it is becoming apparent that 
a different kind of question about television should be raised. While 
television Or specific kinds of television content may have important causal 
effects, w thesfe effects appear to involve a larger and more complex 
socialization process. 

The effects of how families use movies may not be analogous at all to . 
television. Families decide which movie to see; often thiris a family de9ision* 
resulting from considerable discussion. Parents, when lakinc children to 
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i^iovies, will conscicniiously consider Ihc approprialcncss of Ihc conlcnl and 
how thai conlcnl has been raled. Families, when offended or bored by a 
movie, will leave the theater and sometimes feel Ihey have been cheated or 
spent iheir money unwisely. Furthermore, and perhaps most importantly, 
families will often discuss a movie critically after they have seen it. 

Broadcast television, even tho^igh its content is similar to that of theater 
movi<^, is a different industry and has a^ifferenl consumer-viewer formal. 
Television is ever-present in most homes. Decisions to watch particular 
television programs are rarely articulated. In fact. Ihe viewing of a par- 
liculiEir ^television show is oflcn an overt decision. Family members sclaom 
leave the television set because Ihey are offended or bored by a program. 
They rarely feel cheated for having spent their money unwisely. Fur- 
thermore. Ihe content of a television program is rarely discussed critically. 
The consumer format of television raises some serious issues. 

Parents now realize that television viewing has become a dominant part of 
Iheir children's lives and that television programming plays a substantial 
role in children's social development. Researchers and scientists are becom- 
ing more aware that parents recognize the need for methods and controls 
for dealing with television, and also want definite suggestions and advice as 
to various techniques which would be useful to them. Several literatures 
suggest that there are methods by which parents and teachers can teacK 
children to evaluate television and make its content applicable to their own 
lives. Parents and teachers can be trained in the use of various learning 
strategies and ••games" which will enhance elementary school students' 
critical evaluation skills. 



CRITICAL TV VIEWING RESOURCE 
LIST 

rUBUCATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY STVUEf^TS. 

Angell, Jiidic. And Now a Word from Our Sponsor or My Frifnd Alfred. 

Bradbury Press, 1979. Delighlful youngsters in New York scl oul to 
protect consumets from a dangerous drinking mug advertised on TV 
and end up challenging the whole world of TV advertising. For' inter- 
mediate and junior high. 

Beal, George. See Inside a Television SUidlo. Warwick Press, 1978. Good 
illiKstrationsof a TV studio. For intermediate level. 

Burns, Marilyn. I Mm not a Short ^lUl X^elllnK Good at BelnK a Kid. 
YOlla Bolly Press, 1977. Chapter 8 — "The TV Picture" gives a good 
overview of how television can and does influence children and their 
families. Written in a style children can understand. For intermediate 
level: 

Byars, Betsy. The TV Kid. Viking Press, New York. A boy who lives in a 
fantasy world of TV shows is shocked back to reality. For intermediate 
and junior high. 

Polk, Lee and Eda LeShan. The Incredible Television Machine. Mac- 
Millan Publishing Co., Inc., 1977. A good explanation of hoN* the TV 
industry works. Excellent background information for adults, though 
written for intermediate and junior high. Chapter 6 presents a lively 
skit* in which a search is made for the TV industry's "Most Important 
Person." 

Roseni Winifred. Ralph Proves Ihe PtiddlnK. Doubleday Publishing Co. 
Ralph stars in a TV commercial. For younger children. 

Silversiein, Shel. "Jimmie Jet and His TV Set," Where Ihe Sidewalk Ends. 
Harper and Row Publishers, Inc., 1974. A humorous poem about a boy 
who watches so much TV that he turns into one. ^ 

FfLMS FOR ELEMENTA R Y STUDENTS 

Anchor Man. (CBS TV) (15 min.) from CBS Films, 495 Madison Ave., 

New York, NY 10022. About news anchormah Walter Cronkite and 

the filming of TV news. 
The Eleclronlc Rainbow: Television. (23 min.) from Pyramid Films. How 

■television has developed, how it works, and how it is used. 
Frame by Frame: The Arl of Anlmallonl (13 min.) from Pyramid Films. 

Box 1048, Santa Monica, CA 9040fi. A simple approach to film- 

ifiaking. 

How to Walch TV, Xerox Education Publications, ^^250 Fairwood Ave., 
P.O. Box 444, Columbus, OH 43216. (Four strips, 7-8 min./each) 
"News anti Documentaries", "Dram^ and Coiiiedy", "AdvertJising" 
and "Learning from Television". For Grade 5 and up. 1/ / 

SeeInK Through Commercials^ (15 min.) from Vision Films, ^. O. Bqx 
48896, Los Angeles, C A 90048. Ttchniflues of sejjinjr ' , 



Tke Six Billion $$$ Sell (15 min.) Consumer Report Films, Box FF-3, 256 
Washington St.. Mount Vernon, NY 10055. Child's guide lo TV com- 
mercials. 

TV: Behind Ihe Screen (l5'/i min.) from Churchill Films. How TV sho\ys 
are made. 

A TV Guide: Thinkinx About What We Walch (17 min.) from Churchill 
Films, 662 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, C A 90069. Examines 
stereotypes and other misinformation found in shows and commercials. 

• J 

pLiblications for teachers and parents 

Arlen, Michael. Living Room War. Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York. NY 10022 • 

Barnouw, Erik. Tube of Plenty: The Evolution of American Television. 
Oxford University Press, 16-00 Pollitt Dr., Fair Lawn, NJ 07410. 

Berger. Arthur. The TV-Guided American. Walker & Co., 720 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10019. / 

Conimittee on Children and Televisipn. Children and T<||evision: A 
.Gnieral Bibliography. 1511 Masonic Ave., San Francisco, CA 94117. 
The Committee also publishes a newsletter. 

Fireman, Judy. The TV Book. Workman Publishing Co., Inc., 231 E. 
51st Stj^eet, New York. NY 10022. 

Gill, Nancy. "TV A Kids: What One Teacher Has Done," Learning, 
October 1979, pp. 46-47. 

Goldstein, Arnold P. and Leonard Krasner, eds. The Early Window; 
Effects of Television on Children and Youth. Pergamon International 
Library. Pergamon Press, Inc.. Mdxwell House, Fairview Park, Elms- 
ford, NY 10523. A summary of the research translated. 

Kahn. Linda. '*A Practical Guide to Critical TV Viewing Skills," 
Learning, October 1979, pp. 32-34, 90-92. 

Kahn, Linda. "TV & Kids: What You Can Do," Learning, October 
, 1979, pp. 47-49. 

Kay, Evelyn.The Family Guide to Children's Television: What to Watch, 
What to Miss, What to Chance, and How to Do It. Panther Books, 
Inc., 201 E. 50th Street, New York, NY 10022. , 

Larrick, Nancy. **TV and Kids: What Teachers Are Complaining 
About,** Learning, October 1979, pp. 44-46. 

Lefkowitz, Eron, Walder, and Huesmann. Growing Up to Be Violent. 
Pergamon Press, 1977, Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, NY 
10523. 

Lesser, Gerald S. Children and Television: Xessons from Sesame Street. 
Random House, 201 E. 50th Street, New York, NY 10022. 

Mankiewicc, Frank and Joel Swe^dloV. Remote Control: Television and 
the Manipulation of American Life. New York Times Books, a 

' division of the New York Times, distributed by Harper and Row, Key- 
stone Industrial Park, Scranton, PA 18512 . 

Newcomb, Horace, ed. The Critical View of Television. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 

Noble, Grant. Children In Front of the Small Screen. Sage Publications, 
275 So. Beverly Drive. Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 



I^oltcr, Koscniai y. (New St'uson: I ho Posiiivv Use »( C'omiiu'rciiil Televi- 
sion with ( hiltiren. C luirlcs I.. Morrill Publishing Co., C olumbus. OH 
45216. 

Poller, Rosemary. "TV Tiilk". monthly column, Tealher. 

Sehranun, Wilbur, JacR l.yle, and Edwin B. Parker. Television in Ihe 

Lives of our Children. Sianlord Universiiy Press, Stanford, CA. 
The Surgeon (General's Scientific Advisory C'ommillee on Television iind 

Social Hehuvior, U.S. (iovernmeni Priming Office, Washiiiglon, D.C. 

20402. 

Teachers' Ciiides lo Television, Teachers* Cluides Co., Teachers' Guides 
lo Television, 699 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10021. 

Winn, Marie. The IMuK-ln l>riiK. Viking Press, 1977, 625 Madi^son Ave., 
New York, NY 10022. 
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SEDL MA TERIALS 
TO TEA CH 
CRITICAL TV 
VIEWING SKILLS 



TEACHER CUE CARDS 



Objectives and Crlllcfil Viewing Skills Presented: 

To mesh critical viewinR skills practice with teachers' curriculum gqals; 
to increase awareness oCT.V programming content and style; to teach 
disctlminarion of programming details etatial to comprehension; tp 
encourage evaluation of what Is viewed. 

Many cards.deal with discriminatory 
use 'of music, color, sets, scene 
changes, and other production de- 
ments. 



DIstlnKulshlnR ProKram Elements 



Understanding PsycholoRlcal 
Implication of Advertising 



Distinguishing Fact From 
Fantasy 
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Some cards call for analysis of 
commercial messages, target audi- 
ence, intent, and vocabufary. Stu- 
dents are required to infer conclu- 
sions, about the nature of commer- 
cials in discussion questions. 

Several CUE CARDS require stu- 
dents tp distinguish realistic portray- 
als from' non-realistic. Distinctions 
L-^etween impossible/possible actions, 
as well as recognition of charac- 
terization and plot distortions are 
called for. ' 



UnderslandinK Slylr of 
Dramalic i^resentationni, 
Public Affairs, News, 
and Other ProgramminK 

Uitderslandinn Conlenl of ^ 

Dramatic Presenl>li<>n'i« 
Public Affairs, News, 
and Otiier Programming^ 

RecwgnhEing and Appreciating 
Differing Views 



Making Judicious lJ«e 
of Viewing Time j 

Understanding Relatiunsliip 
Between TV Programming and 
the Printed Word 



C UH ( ARDS call tor tiislinguishing 
slylislic cicmenis of projiiramming. 
(e.g. "How arc 'bad guys' por- 
trayed?**) 

CDF CARDS call for dislinclion of 
details neccs.sary to plot com- 
prehension, <is well as discussion of 
news, weather, and debate programs' 
content and meaning. 

Students are asked to make 'critical 
judgements and defend their 
positions; debate is introduced, 
contrast bi^tween TV "portrayafs" 
vs. "real** counterparts is explored. 

Various cards feature compilation 
and evaluation of amount and type 
of student viewing 

The relationship between scripts Und 
prograniming is featured in several 
cards; students are asked to compare 
"the TV version*' with the written 
version of biographies, news, etc. 



Rationale: 

The SEDL staff felt that, in order to insure use of critical TV viewing 
skills' curriculum bjf teac^iers, it would be necessary to create an innovative 
and simple support system, rather than another separate curriculum for 
already over-burdened teachers. 
Therefore, TEACHER CUE CARDS were purposefully designed to teach 

.existing curriculum concurrently with critical TV viewing skills. Teachers 
arc encouraged to make use of their students' viewing habits and eJcperiences 
JO meet their own curriculum gt)als. By treating television as an educational 
resource, SEDL encourages teachers to utilize it in the classroom. 

Bearing in mind the grade levels include in the projecis target audience, 
many of the exercises and activities are on a basic level, such as cards 
requiring simple counting and use of the alphabet. Others teach vocabulary, 
current'events, weatljjpr, and math, Suggested discussion questions require 
childVen to draw inference from these exercises and make judgements based 
on the data they have been asked tojcofnpile. Iff addition, all TEACHER 
CUE CARDS call for attentive discrimination of detail and subsequent 
appraisal, enhancing critical viewing skills' goals. In this way, content 
viewed on TV can be used by the teacher as a springboard to discuss or^ 
enwSi the subject in the classroom, thus encouraging teacher use of the 

"materials. 



STUDENT MA TERIA LS 



THK FROC; FABI.KS 

I. ^SKK-MORK FINDS A tRIKNI)" 

The (vbjciiltves are lo help young children have a more realisiic view of 
TV, 10 create an awareness of TV as a poicniial way lo see more of I he 
world, lo slimnlate curiosity about TV, and to increase general 
knowledge of TV. ^ 

Synopsis. See-More, a curious green frog, leaves home to see more of 
the world and learns about TV. See More mecis a fish, appropriately 
named Tuner-Fish, who is addicted to TV watching. Seeing TV for the 
first lime, the curious frog questions how the pictures get into the box. 
See-More decides to learn mo{e about TV befoie watching further. 

( rilical TV Viewing Skills Prescnleil. 

Making Judicious lisq of 
Viewin)( Time 



RecoKuizinK and ApprecialiuK 
l)ifferin)( Views 



Discusses "play time" vs. "TV lime" 
for Tuner-Fish and suggests planned 
viewing. 

5ee-More's vjew of TV as a window on 
the world is explored. The story 
presents differing views and uses of 
television by Tuner-Fish, Ali the cat, 
and the TV technicians. 

Research Basis. Studies indicate that children take television and its 
progra^hming for granted as part of their everyday lives. Thus, they tend not 
to question programming origins. Research also indicates that both parents 
and children frequently misjudge ihe amount of time spent viewing TV. 

Rationale. See-More's curious character is designed to re-awaken children 
to the wonder of television and t|ie world aroiftid them .'By contrasting See- 
More's desire to "find out where TV corties from" with Tuner's passive 
acceptance of programming, children's curiosity is stimulated. 

2. "SEE-MORE FINDS OUT THE FACTS ' . 

The objectives are to familiarize students with the process of making 
TV programs and commercials and to create an awareness that TV 
programming is planned and produced rather than being real life. «. 

Synopsis. See-More Frog engages in several adventures "and misad- 
ventures in the big city while attempting to find out about TV. The 
curious frog visits a TV studio, discovering where and how TV 
programs and commercials are mad?. See-More learns about thq 
equipment and people involved in producing a TV program and 
discovers that TV programs and commercials rely upon planned scripts. 
Critical TV Viewing Skills Presented. 

See-More finds ' out how a TV 



DistinKUishihg Program 
Elements 

Undersitiinding Psychological 
ipiplications of Advertising 

DistiiiKuishing Fact From 
Fanlflsy> 



program ivS produced. 

See-More finds out the purpose of 
commercials and how they are 
made. 

See-More learns about acting. 



5e 



IJnderstiindinit Slyle of Sec More Icams aboul audiences 

Dramiitk Prrsenltilions, and game shows. 
Public Affiiirs, News, uml 
.Other Programming 

|lnderst«nding the Relation See-More learns aboul seripis and 

Between TV ProitramminK and ^ writers and iheir purpose, 
the Printed Word 

\ * * 
Research Basis, SUidies jindicale thai very young children generally 

are unaware of "how pet/ple gel in ihi* TV." Al lalcr ages, children 

remain unTamiliar witl^sets, ' scripts, writers, cameras, ciclors, and 

commercials. This slorf^ supplies basic inlormalion on IV production. 

Rationale. The character of See-More as a curious Irog who braves 

danger in the city to lind out about TV is lurther developed in an 

adventt^re lt>rmat. 



3. **TIJNKR'S TDNK-IN C;iJIIH/' ^ 

The objectives are to increase students' awareness and knowledge ol 
TV program formats, and to suggest the value of planning and using TV 
viewing time wisely. 

Synopsis. Deciding to explore the possibilities of TV viewing, See-More 
discovers diflerent kinds of TV* shows in the TV program listings. Sqc- 
More relate.s what he has learned to Tuner and points out the value of 
planned, selective TV watching. Tuner-Fish begin.s to rcali/e the value of 
planning his TV time. 

Critical TV Viewing Skills Presented. 




Making Judicious Use of 
VifwinR Time 



DistinKuisinK Fact From 
Fantasy 



UiM«C^andiiiK Content of 
Dramatic Presentations* 
Public Affairs, News, and 
Other ProKramming 



See-More alerts Tuner to the variety of 
viewing posslbililies and the value of 
planned viewing. 

Tuner learns the ^liffcfences between 
documentary and fiction, news, and 
westerns, etc. 

Tuner learns the difference in content of 
different shows. 



Tunep learns about different shows and 
their styles of presentation. 

/ 



Understanding Style 4i^f 
Dramadc Presentations* 
Public Affairs/ News, and 
Other ProgramminK 

Research Basis. According to several studies, children generally tend to 
watch only a few types of shows in an unplanned manner. 

Rationale. See>More*s excitement and desire to share what he has learnecj^ 
with Tuner is the vehicle to teach children .about different types of shows 
Planning viewing time is stated as advantageous so that children may watch 
different types of shows as well as have timie to play. In this way, the 
message is put in nonmoralizing terms. 
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4. "SIIZII<; S BKOKK.N TV" f 

The objectives are to increase sindenis' awareness ol alternative ac- 
tivities to TV viewing, to encourage judicious use ol TV viewing lime, 
and to inodel the possible favorable oiucomes ol turning oil the TV. 

Synopsis. Su/ie and her family are forced to find other pastimes while 
their TV set is in the repair shop. Su/ie rediscovers bike riding, tree 
climbing and visiting with her neighbors. The family rediscovers taking 
walks, going to movies, reading, and a'fter dinner games. When the TV 
set is repaired, Su/ie and her family decide to continue their ncv^ ac- 
tivities and to be more selective in their TV viewing. / 

OHkal TV Viewing Skills Presented. 

Suzie and her f»fmily rediscover family 
activities and other alternatives to TV 
viewing. 



Making Judicious Use of 
Viewing Time 



Su/ie contrasts what Wonder Woman can 
Jb vs. what she can; what the Waltons do 
after dinner with what her family does. 



l>lsllnKiiishinK Fad From 
Fantasy 



Kei^arch Basis. In general, childnen and families do not realize how much 
of their time is lakeiv up by routine TV watching and how many family- 
oriented or social activities they have given up. ^ ' 

Rationale. The purpose of this and- other SUZIE STORIES is to model 
changing of viewing habits. The idea of spending family time together in 
ways other |han watching TV is presented in an attractive li^t. Research 
indicates that families tend to become heavy TV viewers through lack of 
awareness. Increasing awareness mayfll^^ more selective viewing habits. 

7 




5. "SUZIE MAKKS THF MKNU" 

The objectives are to inc/ease students' awareness of psychological 
implications, of advertising, to increase awareness of non-nutritional food 
commercials dfrected toward children, and l(f model critica) evaluation of 
commercials. , / 

Synopsis. Suzie plans a day's meals for her family, choosing from food 
commercials she sees on TV. She becomes overwhelmed by the com- 
mercials and it isn't until the TV is turned off that she realizes that her 
menu, made up of foods from TV commercials,^ not nutritionally 
balanced. With her mpther's guidance, she decided to make heif." own 
menu after all. / 

Critical TV Viewing Skills Presented. 



nderstandlng Psychological 
Implications of Advertising- 

Recognlzlnx and. Appreciating 
lllfferlng Views 



TV commercials influence Suzie 
when she isjiungry; attractive style 
of cpmmelTil^s is compared with 
other announclnents. 

Suzie learns thMdifference between 
commercials sftid public service 
announcements. 
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C'oniincrcials vs. 
ainioiiiiccincnts. 



piiblii 



service 



llnderslandinK C'onlenI and 
Style of l>ramallc PreNenlalions, 
Public Affairs, News, and 
Olher ProgrammlnK 

Research Basis. Studies on children and TV advertising indicate: 

a) children respond most to food commercials when they arc hungry; 

b) children most often request products portrayed as "fun" in com 
mercials; ^ 

c) children younger than the age of roughly seven or eight cannot 
distinguish between commercials and programs and do mn rccogni/e the 
purpose of conmiccials. 

Ralionale: Children can identify with Suzie, who is an average child 
overwhelme^l by TV commercials. Portraying the results of commercials' 
.^influence on Suzie in a humorous way points out the possible outcome of 
choosing foods only by commercial. ( ommercial intent is also contrasted 
with public service annoui\cement intent. The value of "thinking for 
yourself" is stressed. 

6. 'TAMOIIS SDZIK" 

The objectives are to increase studeni.s' knowledge 'of TV news and its 
dependence on other media, to suggest ways of checking TV news ac 
curacy, and to ^odel critical viewing. 

Synopsis. Suzie is interviewed for a TV news show when she wins a 
poster contest. During the news broadcast, she discovers that TV in- 
terviews and filming are planned, but that they are affected by unplanned 
occurrences such as fires. She is annoyed that her interview is cut short. 
In discussion with her parents, SMzic learns about editing and other 
aspects of TV news pro{|uclion. 

Crhical TV Viewing Skills Presented. 



DIsiinKulsinK Program 
Klemenis 

DIslinKiiishing Fact From 
Fantasy 

KecognizInK and Appreciailng 
Differing VJews 

Understanding the Content 
of Dramatic Presentations, 
Public Affairs, News, and 
Other Programming 

Understanding Style of 
'Dramatic Presentati<nis, 
Public Affairs, News, 
and Other Programming 

Understanding the Relation 
Between TV Prodramminx 
and the Printed Word 



TV news' emphasis on visual stories and 
. reliance on videotape. 

Suzie protests the staging ot her interview 
and its portrayal on TV news as "what 
really happened." 

Suzie learns about the varying importance 
of TV news stories to different viewers. 

Suzie notes news symbols for "econ- 
omy," "peace talks/' strikes, etc. 



Suzie learns about style of TV news 
presentations. She recognizes her own 
interest in visually exciting stories, such as 
the fire. 

The dependence of TV news on print and 
(he ability to cross-check TV news with 
the newspaper are discu5>sed. 

Research Qasis. Children's lack of interest in the news and their inat- 
tention to it is frequently commentsfj upon in research literature. Also, 
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children arc generally unaware ol industry and lime conslrainis on news 
reporling and concepts such as editing. 

Kiilioniile. Most children would become veiy excited if they were in- 
terviewed by a TV reporter. I'hey would watch the TV newi to see them- 
selves." Su/ieVs vague comprehension or TV news content and her chagrin 
tha» her story is cut short oilers the vehicle by which to transmit much in- 
lormation about I V news production and its tendency to expend much 
broadcast time on stories which are easy to present visually. Children can 
identity with Su/ie, and her asking ijnestions provides children with a mtxiel 
ol critical TV viewing. , 

7. TONY LOOKS AT lAMIIJKS" 

The objectives are to model critical TV viewing, to encourage critical 
evaluation of TV content, and to increase awareness of TV distortions. 

Synopsis. While watching TV, Tony wonders why he doesn't see 
families like his own. He asks an adult neighbor who cares for him 
after school what a "housekeeper" is. and whT^is mother doesn't 
have a housekeeper, in addition. Tony questions why there, are not 
families like his. Finally. Tony realizes thai iV is not the size of fjje 
family that is important or how much money a family has. Rather, 
how ihey feel about each other is the important factor that make a 
family. ^ 

Critical TV Viewing Skills Presented. 



Distinituishing Fact From 
Fantasy 

Recofcnizing and Appreciating 
Differing Points of View 



Tony questions TV's protrayal of 
big families and of single-parent 
families. 

Tony sees TV's portrayal of'what is 
desirable as to family structure and 
behavior ' contrasted with his own 
family. 

Tony learns to .see hidden messages 
in TV content. 



Tony learns about scripts. 



Understanding Content of 
Dramatic Presentations, 
Public Affairs, News, 
and Other Programming 

Understanding Relation 
Bbtween TV Programming 
and the Printed Word 

Research Basis. Content analysis of current TV programming reveals 
a general tendency to emphasize middle-class two-parent families. There 
are only a few portrayals of ^single-parent families. 

Rationale. Despite statistics showing a growing number df single- 
parent families, the majority of television programs about fartiilies 
concern a large, intact, middle-class family. Since children sometimes 
feel that TV portrayals picture the way one should live or behave, they 
may not feel positively about their own families. Thus, they have 
difficulty identifying with favored TV characters aijd justifying their 
own situation. Through discussion with his moth^fT Tony learns that 
every family does not have to be like the families oiy television. The 
story models the evt^luating of the reality of TV portrayals and the 
expression ohfamily values as superior to TV values. 
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«. "JIIANA mns SHOPPINCi" 

The objectives arc to increa.se nwaiencss of udvcitising, to encoiiiagc 
evaluation of commercials, and to nuHlcl consumer decision making 
based on commercials. . 

SynopKis. Juana and Rudy have a dilemma as to whig to buy tfieir 
mother for a Christmas present. Then they sec a I V conunercial for a 
kitchen gadget **on special sale." They pofti their money and go to buy 
the article. There they meet a friend who tells them his mother did not 
like the gadget. Juana and Rudy inspect the product carefully and agree 
Mo, decide for themselves what Would make a good present after com- 
parison shopping. 

C ritical TV ViewiWR Skills Presented. 



llnderstHndinK PsyctioloKical 
Implications of Advertisinfi 



RecoKHizinK and Appreciating 
|>ifferinK Views 



Juana and Rudy arc influenced by a 
product on "special sale"; and by 
commercial representation of the 
product as being a good gift . 

J^ana and Rudy consider whether 
their mother would feel that a product 
is a good gift because a commercial 
says so. 

Research Ba.sis. ^ Research indicates children are easily influenced by 
television advertising; commercials of certain types of products appear to be 
directed specifically towards children looking for gift choices at certam 
times of the year. 

Rationale. Children are often attracted to gadgets and are easily per- 
suaded by TV commercials. The story is-designed to present alternate 
sources of information as a bajis for a buying decision. 



9. **A COWBOY COMKS TO DINNKR*' 

The objectives are to model critical viewing, to explain some origins of 
and reasons for TV stereotypes, to increase awareness of TV distortions, 
and to clarify the difference between historical accuracy on TV and 
modern life. 

Synopsis. Jason comes to Jennifer's hou.se for dinjitr. While watching, 
TV, an. old Western movie comes on in which all Indians are depicted as 
bad. Jennifer becomes angry and turns off the TV, and Jason is in- 
dignant at the unfairness of the movie. Mrs. Redbifd explains why writers 
are not concerned about fairness in script writing sometimes. She stales 
that, even when |fying to be fair, script writers may make mistakes about 
Indians and other ethnic groups. ^ She advises that everyone should 
question whether a TV portrayal is truthful if the story presents only one 
side. 

Everyone sits down to dinner, but Jason is apprehensive because of a 
documentary abQUt Indians he has seen. He is relieved when dinner, is 
roast beef, and confesses he was afraid it might be dog. Jennifer is 
annoyed but Mrs. Redbird laughs. She ^plains that while it is an ac- 
curate historical fact that the Sioux considered dog a treat, she and 
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Icnnilci were nol Sioiix. Also, she explains ihai dietary habits Imivc 
changed in ihc last 150 years, Jason apologizes and Jennifer confesses she 
ihoughi he might ask lor beaifs because he is a cowboy : Jasons slates he 
hates beans and the story ends on a good-humored note. 



( rlllcal TV Viewing Skills Presented. 

Jennifer 



writers' 



and Jason learn 
ntent in I V shows. 



about 



A distinction is made 
documentaries and fiction. 



between 



DIslinKiiishlnK 
Proitram IJemenls 

DIsllnKuishInK Fuel 
From Funl^sy 

KecoKni^InK and Appreciating 
DifferInK Views 

|ii|(ders(andlnf( Conlehl of 
Dramatic Presentations, 
Public Affairs, News, 
and Other ProgrammlnK 

IJnderslandlnft Relation 
Between TV ProgramniinK 
and the Printed Word ^ 

Research Basis. Children often are unaware of si4)bHe undertones of TV 
programming. Additionally, they gener^illy do nol question historical ac- 
curacy of TV shows and movies. 

Rationally. Studies in the field of social learning indicate that children tend 
to believe TV*s informatfon when they lack another source. H seems 
reasonable, then, that modern-day cowboys and Indians would have strange 
misconceptions about each other. Therefore, the point is made about 
distortions of historical events and the difference between accurate 
historical statements and modern life. Further, the point is made that a good 
way to identify distortions is to obserye whether a TV story seems one-sided. 



Jason learns an Indian point of view; 
Jennifer learns about a TV writers' 
and settler's points of vixjw, 

C ritical viewing of story and un- 
derlying message by / Jason and 
Jennifer; how documentaries may 
mislead; the role of research in ac- 
curacy of TV shows. 

Jason and Jennifer learn about scripts 
and how they are used. 



TV FROG LOG 



The objectives are to increase awareness of amount of type of viewing, 
to increase knowledge q( available types of programming, to encourage 
evaluation of how viewing time is spent, and to increase family in- 
teraction about viewing and planning. 

Critical TV Viewing Skills Presented. 



Making Judicious Use 
of ViewiAg Time 

Understanding the Style 
of Dramatic Presentations, 
Public Affairs, News and 
Other Programming 



Children are asked to plan their weeks* 
viewing time in advance with the help of 
their parents. 

Symbols for different types of programs 
are presented on the chart. Students are to 
identify the type of program they have 
chosen, and draw in thesymbol for it. 
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llmlersmrtdlnRRcimlon ChiKlrcn nuist use ncwsp5»iuMs and IV 

Belwci-nTV ProRrwrnmlnK prt>giani guides lo liiul oni what 

and the Prlnled Word programs arc schcdtiled . 

ReHcarch Basis. ReKcarch (indings reveal lhal bolh parcnis and children 
. frequenlly misjudge the amount of actual lime ihcy spend viewing IV. 
According lo several studies, children generally lend lo waich only a tew 
tvnes of shows and this viewing is in an unplanned manner. Also studies 
have shown that parental guidance in selective and controlled viewing has a 
positive impact on the effects of TV on children as well as on family in- 
teraction. • . . 1 . , 

Rationale. To create awareness of actual lime spent in I V viewing and to 
encourage planned and selective viewing, a simple and ailraclive chart was 
devised which would encourage children and their parents lo use il. I he I V 
FROC; lOC^ has simple instructions for its use. Il can be used alone or lo 
rei-dorce the skills laugh, in "TUNHR'S TIJNF. IN C,U I DP". Besides 
teaching planned TV viewing, ils use incidentally reading and, 

whting. 

THt: TV DISCOVERY GAME 

The objectives are lo increase awareness of program details, to increase 
knowledge of program formats and styles, and to encourage evaluation 
of what is being viewo^ft. , 

C ritical TV Viewing Skills Presented. 

DistinKuishing Program Questions require identification of 

Elements various program elements such as 

i scenery, time and weather changes.. 

Understanding Psychologieal Otie set of cards asks questions about 

Implications of Advertising commercials being shown, i.e. "Who 

is this product for?" 

Recognizing and Appreciating Some questions ask if families por- 

Dlffering Views - Irayed in the program are similar to 

the child's, etc. 

• 

Understanding Content and ' Questions require identification of 

Style of Dramatic details necessary to comprehension of 

Presentations, Public Affairs, plot and style. 
News, and Other Programming 

Research Basis. Studies indicate that children take television and its 
programming for granted and thus do not question programming origins, 
motivations, or expressions of fantasy as reality. They also have difficulty 
following a storyline. Other studies show that young children cannot 
distinguish well between programs and commercials and do nqt recognize 
the purpose of commercials. 

Rationale. In order to encourage a questioning approach to TV viewing, a 
game board was developed for eietnentary^ students lo be played while 
watching TV. By answering questions which call for attention to detail, 
students' awareness of programming elements is increased. By answering 
questions which call for value judgements, a student is forced to chooKC 
the perceived ''right" 'answer. Parental intervention in judging right or 
wroni^ answers is important to nullify or enhance the effects of TV on 
children, 
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FAMIL Y MA TERIALS 



TELEVISION: A EAMILY EOCUS 




I, **KOR PARFNTS ONLY . . . LKARNIN(; TO USK TV 

The objeoiive.^ afC lo increase awafcness ot the prevalence of TV and 
lis influence on family life, and lo suggesi ways to make TV a positive 
experience in the family. 

Synopsis. Television is such a part of American life that many do not 
give it a second thought, yet ii has great impact upon family life. Direct 
mediation, indirect mediation, and the springboard techniq^ie are ways of 
watching TV with children to insure that parents play an active rather 
than passive part in TV viewing. Controlled content, selective viewing, 
and limited viewing constitute the what, why, and when of TV viewing. 
These ar^ suggested to parents as reasonable approaches to use with 
children t(\ establish good viewing habits. Talking with children about TV 
is further emphasized by the children's story, Suzie's History Lesson.^ 
Subjects discussed include animation, the economics of the TV industry, 
dramatic conventions, and details specific to historical eros. Children are 
encouraged to look beyond what they see. 

Critical TV ViewiiiK Skills Presented. 



Distinguiffhing Proferam 
Elements 



Making Judicious Use of 
ViewihRTime . 



UnderstandinK the Style 
and Content of Program 
Formats 



TV. Bingo Game encourages children to 
look for specific elements in television 
programming. 

Selective Viewing, the Why of TV Viewing 
and Limited Viewing . . . The When of 
Television encourage families to make 
• judicious use of viewing time. 

Children's Story Time: Suzie's History 
Lesson explains how canons are made, 
dramatic conventions, and provides a good 
example of parental mediation. 

Research Basis. Many parents are unaware of the potential impact of TV 
upon children. Furthermore, many studies on family use of television and 
the influence of TV on family life have found that children learn more from 
TV if an aduh mediates their, viewing by explaining what is happening or 
making a few comments at appropriate places. 

Rationale. The effects of television on the family have only beeti focused 
upon in recent years by popular press. Families are only beginning to 
become aware of-Ui£jiifluence of TV ypon family life. Little has been done 
to encourage them to make changes and to give them ideas for instituting 
those changes, SEDt staff approach is to create awareness and to provide 
solutions to problems without making parents feel guilty ab^ut^what they 
^re not doing or what they should be doing. Recognizing there are several 
parenting styles, SEDL has attempted to provide positive and useful ideas 
froffi which parents may choose. 
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2. ••WHAT IS YODR PRIMK TIMK? 

The objectives are to increase awareness of the ainoiiiil of linic a 
family spends watching TV, to help lamihes deternnnc relative iin 
portance of TV viewing within the family, and to help families set 
priorities for family activities, 

Synop!iis. There is only so much time available iji life. Many thmgs 
compete for time and attention. TV often has the loudest voice. Most 
fafnilies have no idea how much time is spent watching TV in their home. 
Some people even feel they have very little control over 7 V in their lives. 
The activity Miary and stories provide a useful way of examining what is 
happening to a family's time. 

Critical I Y ViewiiiK vSkills Presented. 

The section for adults, along with the 
Qukk Quiz and the insert, call attention to 
the amount of viewing a family does, 
Tamilies are encouraged to compare ac- 
tivities they engage in with what they 
would like to do, thereby establishing 
priorilies for use of lime. The Suzie story, 
THE BROKEN TV, and the discussion 
questions call attention to the importance 
of other activities besides TV viewing. 



MalcinK Judicious Use 
of Viewing Time. 



The Search and Circle section for children 
focuses upon different kinds of television 
programs, ^ 



UnderslandinK Style and 
Content of Dramatic 
Presentations, Public 
Affairs, News, and Other 
Programming 

Research Basis* Studies on family use of TV show that parents frequently 
underestimate the amount of time that they and their children spend wat- 
ching TV. Assessment instruments or diaries of TV viewing have proved to 
be useful in establishing awareness of and change in TV habits. 

Rationale. Again, the object in presenting the family materials is to create 
an awareness, but not to make parents feel guilty. Parents are encouraged to 
feel that they do indeed have controf.of their lives and the lives of their 
children. Useful approaches are given for gaining control of their time. The 
Homemaker's Ode to Television represents one way TV is used in some 
American homes. 



3. ••LEARNING FROM TV 

The objectives are to present the ide(i that children learn from their 
total environment, of which TV is ^ major part, to note that what is 
learned is so^petimes accurate and sometimes misinterpreted, ta establish 
the idea that TV can be a positive or negative teacher, depending upon 
the use made of it, and to entourage families to make TV a positive 
influence in thelf children's lives, an educational resource by guiding their 
use of TV. i 

Synopi^ls. Children learn %from TV but what they learn may not be 
accurate. Parental commeilts do a lot toward helping them understand 
concepts presented on TV and the real world. Properly used, TV can be 

ERIC 




an exciting ccluciUional resource. It can be as useful as Hie family chooses 

to niakx: it. 
CrHkiil TV Viewing Skills PresoiKcd. 



DIsdnKtilshlnK ProKram 



the TV RiriKO game in the 



KIcmcnts children's activities focuses at- 

tention on details often overlooked. 
« such as camcrk ^a"gl<^s a'ltl shots, 

nuisic. kinds ofTV programs, etc. 
J- 

Really Suzi<^ rn^lcs the details that 
appear in J commercials often_ 
niisconstmJjj> by children. She 
learns about sets, costuming, and 
V acting. ' 

DnderstiindlnK (he PsvcholoRlcal Really Suzle teaches the purpose of 

Impllcallonsof AdvcrllslnR ^ commercials and that they do not 

always portray life accurately. 

DIsdngiilshlnR Faci Suzie notices the differences 

from Fantasy between TV portrayals and people 

she knows. 

Research Basis. Research evaluating Sesame Street revealed that children 
whose mothers watched with them learned significantly more than those 
who watchdd alone. Studies have shown that very young.children cannot 
distinguish between commercial and regular programmmg. Parents can be 
helpful in making thjiit determination. 

Rationale. Many families see little educational value in TV, rather they 
see it as strictly a form of entertainment. Even the negative aspects of TV 
viewing can be used positively if adults take time to interject a few com- 
ments about their values and why they feehhe way they do about thmgs they 
see on TV. 



f 

4. "COPIINCV ^ITH COMMKRCIALS" 

The objectivlk^re to create an awareness among parents of ways in 
which children per^ve commercials; to help parents help children in- 
terpret the purpose of commercials correctly; to point out how eating 
.habits are iivfluenccd by TV; and to help parents and children understand 
.selling techniques. 

Synopsis. Parents are often not aware of ihe effects of commercials on 
children. Many childrc;n do not have sufficient maturity to understand 
that the purpose of a commercial is to sell a product. Parents can teach 
children the purpose of commercials and the persuasive techniques used. 
Family activities suggest ways to help children become more critical 
viewers of TV commercials. The story, ''Suzie's Salesman Makes a Sale," 
helps children understand sales tectiniqueS. 

Critical TV Vie^irti Skills Presented. 

Understanding tjie PsycHof«hjical The purpofje Of commercials and 
Implications of AdverlisinK selling techniques are covered in 

detail. 
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Resenroh Rnsis. Siudrcs show ihai before *lhc age ol" 8, c'hildten have 
diffiaiby different iaiing bciwcen TV coniinercials and programs. ! hey do 
not seem to be able to imdersiand ihe purpose of commercials. I here ap 
pears IQ be a definiie relationship between children's age and iheir ability lo 
fell the difference between television programs and the commercials, just ys 
Ihere is between age and general cognitive development . 

Rationale. Commercials seem to be one of the prime concerns of parents 
in dealing with children and television. For this reason, an entire issue of 
•TELEVISION: A FAMJl Y FOCUS" is devoted to the subject. The 
formal follows the other issues, providing articles for parents, stories and 
activities for (he children . 




5. "PinTlNC; TV IN PKRSPKCTIVK" 

The objectives are to encourage parents to look at what TV is telling 
children about the world in which they live; to point out distortions and 
stereotypes that occur, especially pertaining to portrayal of occupations, 
sex roles, and family life. 

Synopsis. The article f6r parents pdinis out where distortions and 
stereotypes are likely to occur on TV and suggests pointing them out to 
children. Much of real life is never shown on TV. Parental conversation 
with children can do much to dispell misconceptions and to increase 
understanding of the real world. The story for children, **A Cowboy 
Comes to Dinner," deals with the stereotypic views of Indians held by a 
Yancher's Son. When he meets an Indian girl and visits her home, he finds 
that the life sfie leads is not too different from his own. Questions for 
family activities provide further insights into occupations and family 
portrayals, on TV. The Search and Circle section concentrates on TV 
vocabulary. 

Critical TV Viewing Skills Presented. 

Distlnnuishing Fact From The unreal poriraydl of most oc- 

Fantasy cupafionsi se\ roles, and fa^iily life is 

noted. 

RecognizinK and Apprecial* Attention is called to the different 
Ing Differing Views structures of the family in the United 

States. 

Research Basis. Studies have revealed that children get most of their 
occupational information from TV. Since only six out often characters have 
an identifiable occupation and one out of four is shown in the field of life 
protection, and tlie majority are played by men, they may be getting the 
vyrong ideas about jobs. 

Rationale. Sitice children have a difficult time distinguishing between fact 
atid fantasy, and the incidental intormation presented on TV is not always 
an acciKate portrayal of real lif%, an entire issue concentrates on these 
problems. It is hoped Jhat parents can be made aware of distortions mid 
stereotypes and will' point them out to children. In this way, even misin- 
formation and distortion can be used in an educational way. 
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Or, Charles R. Corder-Bo1z 

Director, Learning and Medfa ReseiErch 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

211 E. Seventh Street ^ 

Austin, TX 78701 ^ 



Dear Dr. Corder-Bolz: 

This is to inform you that I conducted a Critical Television Viewing 

Skills Workshop A. 

(date) , — 



(pi ace) 



(length of workshop) 



V 



(group or organization)^ 



(number attending) 



(who attended - parents, teachers; etc.) 



(any additional comments) 



Enclosed are 



handouts/publicity used in conjunction with the workshop 




Sincerely, 



Address : 



